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THE TURN OF THE YEAR. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
The days are brief, and dark, and cold, 
The barren fields are brown and sere; 
The world is chill, the world is old, 
And speeds the flying year, 


The birds and flowers are gone awa 
Or sleep in mother Earth’s warm 

But I amid the storm must stay, 
And toil and never rest! 


Hush, heart unquiet and dismayed! 
Soon shall the sun in strength return; 

Why dost thou mourn, of life afraid ? 
Soon the black year will turn. 


The darkest day preludes the light, 
However man its depth bewails; 

After the longest, loneliest night, 
The morning never fails. 


What if thy year be near its end,— 
If failing heart and flesh be faint; 

What if thy lovers, kin, and friend 
Be deaf to thy complalnt: 


Even as turns the faithful year 
In the slow days of storm and gloom, 
And Spring begins her journey here 
To tempt the earth to bloom; 


So shall thy Sun unveil His face, 
‘ And all these mists in radiance burn; 
Wait but His hour; take heart of grace; 


Thy year begins to turn! 
— Christian Union. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Crime AND Epucation 1n IRELAND. — Recently 
published tables of crime in Ireland reveal the curious 
facts that, while in England and Wales the number of 
men committed to prison who can read and write well 
is only 3,8, per cent. of the whole commitments, in Ire- 
land it is as much as 41,4, per cent. There is a marked 
difference of an opposite kind in the number of those 
who have received an imperfect education. In England 
and Wales a fraction over 65 per cent. of the men and 
boys committed are reported to “read and write im- 
perfectly,” while in Ireland only 21 per cent. were of 
this class. In the case of women and girl prisoners, 
three-fifths of the whole are found to be wholly unedu- 
cated, which is a very much larger proportion than is 
found in England and Wales. It is officially remarked 
that, though the Irish national school system appears 


to be successful for the class that falls within its reach, 
the want of compulsory education leaves a considerable 
substratum not reached by the Irish national system, 
allowing a wholly ignorant class to grow up to form 
such a large proportion of offenders. One of the sad- 
dest facts of the returns is the much larger proportion 
of habitual criminals among women than among men. 


—d. News (Eng.) 

Mernops or Stars Worx.—Mr. Kieble said that 
in assuming the duties of the office he had obeyed one 
of the first suggestions of the situation, and called to a 
consultation the large corps of assistants with whom 
and through whom he must do the work of his office. 
It is no ordinary task to supervise, execute, and improve 
to its natural completeness a school system designed to 
provide every boy and girl of this great State with an 
education, but it would be the sheerest folly for any 
man to try to effect anything worthy of notice by mere 


clerical work at the metropolis by correspondence, 
reports, recommendations, and legislation. He must be 
represented in his plans, views, and interest in the case 


by subordinates who come into immediate contact with 
the people, who are able to incorporate in the organiza- 
tion of the districts the order and discipline that promise 
good results.—State Supt. Kiehle, Minn. 


Socrat Hasirs.—American travelers in Europe are 
apt to think that they must follow the customs of the 
country in which they happen to be, and adopt the 
foolish maxims, one of which is that “ Water is for 
fishes, wine for men.” The experience of the editor 
during a long European tour and sojourn exactly coin- 


Sunday School Times, who says: “I have traveled not 


cides with that of Henry Clay Trumbull editor of the 
a little in my life-time: a averaged nearly twenty 
thousand miles a year. Yet I never found the place 
where I deemed the native wine as safe as the native 
water.”——Our Union. 


Supervisory Courtesres.— We should always rap 
at the door, give the teacher a warm shake of the hand, 
and detain her a moment in friendly conversation. 
This will give her confidence to go on with her work, 
and may save her much embarrassment. It is not advis- 
able for us to make ourselves too officious, for the object 
of our visit is to see rather than to be seen. It isa 
mistake upon the part of the superintendent to observe 
defects in a school, and go away without correcting 
them. It is his paid duty to correct errors, and intro- 
duce the best methods of instruction. We should also 
suggest the best methods of instruction. — Co. Supt. 
Brady, Minn. 

May be Expectep or ovr Pustic Scuoors. 
—That the whole scheme of studies as now laid down 
for public schools must be modified or entirely changed 
is evident. The requirements of modern life demand 
that a boy 12 years old shall be able to write a fair 
round hand and indite a perfect letter ; he must be able 
to make out a bill correctly and with dispatch; he 
must know the difference between a receipt and a draft ; 
he must be able to spell correctly and read intelli- 
gently; he must, speak and write correctly; and he 
must not only possess a fair knowledge of arithmetic, 
but he must be able to perform its operations with 
rapidity and precision. You will naturally ask if these 
things are now taught in the public schools ; and if they 
are, why the children are not thoroughly trained ? The 
answer is a simple yet comprehensive one. The ques- 
tions asked by examiners are almost invariably such as 
can be answered easily if the pupils have memorized 
the endless rules and definitions of arithmetic and 
grammar, and can recite the contents of several large 
books on geography, history, etymology, philosophy, 
astronomy, and other subjects. The teachers must 
have the approval of the examiuers, and to gain this 


the children are of necessity required to memorize page 
after page and book after book. I would not have less 
history in our schools, but more ; I would not have less 
geography or philosophy, but more. These subjects, 
however, should be considered not as so much to be 
memorized, but as so much to be intelligently read and 
discussed.— Prof. Patterson Brooklyn (N. Y.) 


Reapine ror CHILDREN. — Give children a taste 
for good books, by precept and by example, and the 
moral problem will take care of itself. Impress upon 
them, as it should be impressed upon you, that favorite 
books, like intimate friends, should be few but well 
studied; that the use of books will lead one into new 
fields of thought, and, perchance, activity; that the 
abuse of books demoralizes man’s nature, deadens the 
intellect, and may ruin his otherwise immortal soul. 
For some, no better bosom companions could be found 
than Irving’s Sketch-book or some of Hawthorn’s stories. 
Others, with more patience and indulgence, could nestle 
about Hamlet or Macbeth, and thus listen to the 


ambition which resonate in the human heart. But for 
us all and for all that listen to us, there are good books, 
and for all there is an inevitable reward if the contents 
of one or more are ours and the contents of others our 
auxiliaries, —Anon. 


A Srate University ror Giris.—At the opening 
of the late canvass in Mississippi, The Haxaminer an- 
nounced as one of the distinctive issues of the cam- 
paign the establishment by the State at the earliest 
practicable moment of an institution for the education 
of females, that should be in all respects equal to that 
now maintained at Oxford for the education of boys. 
We were pledged to this enterprise before the battle, 
and shall not cease to demand it of the Legislature now 
that the supremacy of intelligence in the rule of the 
Commonwealth has been assured. It is a matter of 
justice, it is a scheme of progress; and our State, 


wealthy in all that climate, soil, forests, and rivers can 
give, and wealthier in her noble sons and glorious 
daughters, should not begrudge the money that will 
contribute to our happiness and prosperity at home, 
and the fame and glory of the State abroad.— Aberdeen 
Examiner. 


SOME ENGLISH SCHOOLS. — (X1) 


BY ANNA ©. BRACKETT. 


Nothing can be more evident, and at the same time 
more difficult to describe, than the difference of line 
and expression of the faces of these English girls as 
compared with those of our American girls in equal 
standing. As I have said before, the complexions there 
are not as delicate, the lines of the faces are not as 
finely drawn. The coloring is richer, but not as clear. 
There is a certain nobility about the expression of the 
American girl which, just because of its evanescent 
nature, is very difficult to put into words. The En- 
glish, as a rule, are a pure race; the Americans, a mixed 
race. I think this difference has already been empha- 
sized by Mr. Mayo in one of his articles for this jour- 
nal. And it seems as if it were just the characteristics 
of a mixed race which show so plainly in our American 
people. This nobility, however, is not only a physical 
peculiarity, but is as evident in temperament and intel- 
lectual characteristics. Nothing impressed me more in 
the work of the English schools than the patient and 
unvarying effort which the girls showed in their num- 
berless exercise books, the faithful attention to details, 
the exact copying of models, and the accuracy of ar- 
rangement in the written work. 

Now, in the first place, American girls, sustained by 
their parents, would rebel positively at any such amount 
of written work; and secondly, what they did conde- 
scend to do, would not be as accurately done, and the 
books would show more individual peculiarities; and I 
have yet to see any class of American girls who would 
rule their lines so carefully and neatly, or set their work 
uniformly so evenly on the page. 

I fancy that this result might have been predicted 
beforehand. The lack of accuracy, the impatience of 
copying and of attention to small details, are a charac- 
teristic not only of our school-girls, but of our whole 
people, and are a natural result of our rapid growth, our 
immense resources, our comparatively greater ease of 
living, our abnormal hurry and rush, and our republican 
institutions. Nothing is fixed. The place of no one 
is definitely settled as to precedence, and to-morrow all 
the relative positions may be changed. It would seem 
that, as teachers in America, we should run no risk of 
doing harm by insisting, more and more, on a rigid fol- 
lowing of the best models, and on more care and accu- 
racy as to the little outward details of work for the pupil. 
For it will be quite impossible for us, with all the coun- 
teracting influences from the outside, to make of her a 


deeper sounds of cunning and craft and malice and 


fixed machine and the little we can do in that direction 
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will serve only as a healthful counterpoise. That lines 
should be ruled perfectly straight, and put just where 
they belong, and not half-an-inch one way or the other, 
for an example, is a matter of importance to us Amer- 
ican teachers ; though if we were teaching English girls, 
a little more latitude might be, with profit, allowed. 
This only by way of illustration; but it emphasizes 
again what I have already many times stated, that sys- 
tems of education, or methods of working, cannot be 
blindly imported into one country from another. A 
plan, a program, or a system of schools, may be of great 
value in one country and be exactly the wrong thing 
for another. This, however, is not often considered by 
our enthusiastic educational reformers, who forget in 
their zeal that the school education is only one of the 
educational influences constantly exerted on every child, 
and that unless it be in harmony with the other influ- 
ences, nothing but confusion can result. 


In both the large schools which I saw, very much 
thought and time were given to gymnastic exercises. 
These formed a part of the regular program, each class 
in turn being sent into the gymnasium, where they re- 
mained for one period of school-time under the care of 
a trained teacher, and went through all kinds of gymnas- 
tic practice. The teaching and practice here were more 
individual than by class. All the apparatus was in use 
by one set of girls for a few minutes, and then they 
rested while the rest of the class took their places. 

My attention was particularly called to a fire-escape 
which was suspended in the middle of the room, and up 
and down which some one girl was perpetually climbing 
and descending. One would suppose, from the impor- 
tance attached to this practice, that London was nightly 
consumed in its upper stories, and that the women of 
England lived in a perpetual state of escape from fires. 
The exercise was as good as any other as an exercise, 
of course ; but it seems to me that any girl who had, by 
general training, been taught the use of her feet and 
hands, could manage, in case of necessity, to descend by 
a fire-escape without special training. This, however, 
is, as my readers will see, only another illustration of 
the infinite attention to separate details already spoken 
of as so marked a characteristic of all the English work. 
To use an expression borrowed from the medical pro- 
fession, they use more “local” than “ constitutional ” 
treatment. Or they are trying to make a whole by care- 
fully finishing off all the parts, and then nicely fitting 
them together. I suppose it is true that, if we take 
care of the minutes, the hours will take care of them- 
selves; but it is also true that, if we take care of the 
hours, the minutes will take care of themselves. There 
are always two sides to every question; but she only is 
the true teacher who can grasp the two opposite sides 
together and at the same time. It is not necessary to 
confine ourselves to either local or constitutional treat- 
ment: one should supplement the other. 


The gymnastic exercises above spoken of were not, 
however, all that there were ; for a large drill-room was 
also provided, where all the school were exercised in 
marching together, and went through several drills to 
the sound of music. 

It was curious to find that in one of these schools the 
girls were not allowed to use steel pens. All, from the 
oldest to the youngest, used the old-fashioned quill pen. 
The teacher explained that the quill permitted a freer 
and smoother writing. In none of the books did I see 
the set copper-plate hand so characteristic of some of 
our large city schools; nor was there any trace of the 
abomination known as the (English) angular hand. 
The writing was perfectly plain, as legible as print, 
and entirely free from any flourishes or ornament. The 
children are taught to write, at first, with very large 
letters, not quite so large as those set for the little 
fingers of the German children, but yet unreasonably 
large. In a copy I have before me, there are no letters 
looped above the line, the A and the 4 being finished 
like the ¢ and the d, only a little taller. Some of us 
remember this in the writing of our grandparents. 
The f is sometimes also not looped below the line, 
though it is looped above. These peculiarities disap- 
pear, however, as the girls grow older, and we have, in 
the exercises of girls fifteen and sixteen years old, a 
perfectly plain but perfectly legible hand, which one 


The “Grey-Coat Hospital,” in Westminster, has 
never been a hospital, but always a school, and was one 
of the million charities which are the curse of that 
quarter of London. It was formerly for both sexes, if 
a school can be so called at which the boys and girls 
are in the same room only at meal-times, and then sat 
with their backs to each other. It is now one of the 
girls’ day schools, and working in full sympathy with 
the others of which I have spoken.. It was an interest- 
ing thing for me to know how and where these “head 
mistresses,” who are so well discharging their duty were 
themselves educated. I found that they were indebted 
to private tutors or professional fathers for the training 
which enables them to carry on, with so much perfec- 
tion, the large schools at the head of which they stand. 
I think I am justified in saying that they are excep- 
tional women, who have had exceptional advantages, 

These larger girls’ day-schools are, as I have before 
observed, in close affiliation with the universities, 
through the frequent “local examinations,” and their 
mark is, to a greater degree than some of the mistresses, 
at least, hold to be desirable, governed and contested 
by theirdemands. The influence of these examinations 
is felt all through the schools, to their minutest details ; 


and while it tells for accuracy and thoroughness, yet, as 
such examinations must inevitably do, it breaks up, to 
some extent, what should be the regular mark of the 
schools. 


A VOICE CRYING IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


I have found that Tae JourNAt has a wider circula- 
tion, with more interested and earnest readers, than I 
supposed, for whenever I go up and down, to and fro 
(egotistically though it be said), some stranger to whom 
I am introduced says: 

“T read that paper of yours in THe JOURNAL OF 
Epvucation,—‘A few Facts, and a Suggestion or Two,’ 
and I liked it. Why don’t you go in the same way ? 
There are more such facts which ought to be brought to 
light in order to stir up the people. It is strange, 
madam, that the average citizen, with children of his 
own to educate, thinks so little about school matters. 
He votes regularly for the town appropriation for schools 
(and growls, very likely, at the same time), and pays no 
heed whatever to the way it is spent.” 

Wherefore, Iam moved to offer a few more plain 
“facts and suggestions.” The community provides 
money for the education of its children, and it is appall- 
ing to think what a large proportion of it is almost as 
good as wasted. There ought to be at least one person 
in each town who is competent to attend to its school 
affairs, and he or she should have a salary sufficient to 
make it an object to attend to them, just as every other 
important business would be attended to. And such a 
person should not have an abundance of other matters 
on his hands to engage and distract his attention as 
school committee,—like the Old Man of the Sea, drag- 
ging him down, and so have the superintending of the 
schools an unwelcome, irksome job to be got over with 
on some off-day in the easiest manner possible. 

I have often wondered why, in those country towns 
where it is impossible to grade the schools, an experi- 
enced woman teacher is not chosen,—with the same 
salary, perhaps, she would have if teaching,—as school 
visitor, and have her spend her time, five days in the 
week, among the schools. In most of the country towns 
where I am acquainted I could suggest one, who, by 
teaching here and there in the different districts, knows 
every scholar in town, takes in them a kindly interest, 
and who could properly class them, keep note of indi- 
vidual progress, and have a general oversight that should 
continue all along the changing tenures of the teachers. 


one teacher more. As a general thing, when there are 
women on the school board, they are either engaged in 
teaching at the same time, or they are deeply and am- 
bitiously engaged in their own domestic duties. Such 
have neither a proper nor a fair field. 

In nearly every country town there are more or less 
people who are in the depths of tribulation about school 
matters. It is true, if trite, to say that this is partly the 
fault of parents and guardians, partly the fault of teach- 
ers, and greatly the fault of committees in employing 


teads without any conscious effort, 


incompetent teachers, 


The expense to the town would be simply the salary of| . 


A young girl gives her time for a certain period in 
learning the milliner’s trade, dressmaking, painting, 
telegraphy, type-setting, and so on; gives her time and 
pays for her own board. If it is found that she shows no 
adaptability for the desired vocation; cannot learn; is 
not handy; she is told so, plainly, at once. She gives 
it up, and tries her hand at something else. But in the 
sacred calling of a teacher, how is it? In many locali- 
ties, if a young girl can get the committee,—who may be 
her father, or some friend or relative who wants her 
father’s vote at the next town meeting,—to give her a 
certificate and put her into a school, she may pass the 
term for which she was employed within the four walls 
of the school-house and draw her wages, whether she 
teaches or not, Were a young girl obliged to give her 
time and pay her own board until she found out her 
measure of capacity for teaching, and some one, infor 
out of a normal school, would give her the necessary 
information, there would be less of a wild stampede 
toward that way of earning a living. It is all proper, 
reasonable, and just to tell a girl that she can never suc- 
ceed as an accountant, type-setter, telegrapher, or mil- 
liner; but you mustn’t tell a girl she can’t keep school. 
She may make a wretched failure term after term in 
different districts, and still go to some new locality and 
demand a school and get it on the ground that she hss 
already taught. 

Meeting a friend on the cars, the other day, who had 
recently moved from the village, where I had first 
known him, into an adjoining State, I asked,— 

“Do you have good schools where you now are ?” 

“That depends on what you call good,” he replied. 
“The scholars have a good time. They go in and out 
of the school-house through the windows instead of the 
doors during the session; talk, sing, whistle, throw 
paper-wads, and raise Ned generally. The teacher is 
the organist at one of our churches, and the chorister is 
the school committee. The Church cannot or will not 
pay her for her services, yet she must be on. hand, rain 
or shine, and it is for the credit of the congregation, in 
her conspicuous position in the choir near the pulpit, 
that she be well dressed. That is the exact situation. 
Everybody knows she is incompetent as a teacher, but 
she must be foisted upon an unfortunate school district, 
where the chorister and members of this particular con- 
gregation are powerful, as compensation for her services 
as an organist! I dare not remonstrate. If I do, every- 
body in that church and in the district will be down on 
me instanter. I did venture to casually remark to a 
neighbor upon the propriety of the scholars’ singing 
their recitations (the teacher is a musical young person, 
you see), and mixing some quite irrelevant words into 
the multiplication-table, and he said, ‘Oh, wal, the 
scholars think everything of Jarn, an’ she teaches cheap, 
an’ aint all the time wantin’ the young ones ter hev 
new books. She’s ben in tew year, naow, an’ I haint 
had ter git er single book yit. The teacher we had 
afore her called fer er Reader an’ er Speller an’ er 
G’ography, an’ I tell ye, it counted up.’” 

“Ts that chorister the best material you have in town 
for school committee ?” I continued. 

“Oh, no; but he runs the schools economically, and 
his bill for visiting is quite moderate. The town keeps 
him right along, and there is no fault found so long as 
he hires town girls to teach in their own districts. 
That keeps all the school-money in town, they say.” 

The situation in a certain district I know of may be 
inferred from the following: 

“ Don’t you think it strange, ma’m,” said a little boy 
to me, “that the teacher hasn’t seen one of Mr. Parker’s 
children doing wrong all this term, and last term, too ?” 
“ Do they disobey the rules ?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, just as much as any of the scholars, but 
the teacher never sees them. So they don’t have to be 
punished as the others do.” 

“They must be very sly, Tommy,” said I. 

“Oh, that isn’t it,” cried the little fellow, giving a 
hop off both his feet, and shrugging his shoulders. 
“They are the ’mitteeman’s children. Hi/ don’t I 
hope my papa will be the ’mitteeman next time? Then 
won’t I cut up and let the Parker children catch it ?” 

The enforcement of discipline is often a hard matter 
in country schools, A scholar is punished justly, and 


none too severely. He straightway remains from school, 
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with the parents’ consent and approbation, and there is 
no one in the community who takes interest enough in 
the cause of popular education, or has the courage to 
enforce the law, in such case made and provided, and 
compel the child to return to school and behave therein. 
There are scores of children in many of our country 
towns running wild here and there for this reason alone, 
while the public money is being disbursed for their 
education. 

One morning I went into a country school where a 
little nephew of mine attended, and who was at the 
time a charge of mine, The teacher was just calling 
the roll. (By-the-way, a school-visitor ought always to 
be present at the beginning of the session and remain 
through it). Immediately after the register was closed 
came a clamor of voices. “Teacher! may I speak?” 
“Teacher! may I ask Freddy where my spelling-lesson 
is? I wasn’t here yesterday.” ‘Teacher! may I git 
my ’rithmetic with Sarah?” “Teacher! may I git my 
map-questions with John?” As the teacher nodded 
assent to every one of their requests, the first fifteen 
minutes of the session were spent in changing seats 
and getting settled; and after that, the buzz in the 
room was equal to that about a bee-hive on a summer 
day. Two girls, as large as the teacher and equally as 
old, in the back seat across the room from me, were 
cyphering on the same slate. While they turned over 
the leaves of their arithmetie and trifled with their 
pencils they were whispering animatedly about George 
going home with Sally last night, and what her mother 
said about it. Although these great girls had asked 
leave to speak about their lessons, and the teachers could 
hear their conversation, she did not check them or seem 
to realize the degrading effect of the falsehood upon 
their moral natures. 

At the close of the session, when every recitation had 
been a pitiable failure, and the scholars had all left the 
room, I felt as if J must “speak.” So I asked pleas- 
antly, “ Don’t you think, Miss , you allow your 
scholars to speak too much?” The look she gave me 
was withering in the extreme. It said as plainly as 
words would have done, “ Z am keeping this school; 
how dare you meddle?” But she said, “ The scholars 
like to speak in school, and I have always got along 
best when I allowed them to do so. Besides, I like to 
have them fond of me.” 

Now and then one comes upon a teacher in our rural 


communities whose methods are so excellent and whose 
natural aptitude for teaching is so apparent that we can 
but look upon them and their work with pleasure and 
admiration. Occasionally the precious efforts of such 
an one are appreciated, and she is kept in the same 
school until she is called to a broader field, or—gets 
married, and the scholars under her teaching spring up 
like daisies in the meadow-grass, head and shoulders 
above all the others in the township. I have several 
such dearly-beloved and highly-honored teachers in my 
mind as I write. They have the faculty of winning 
the affections of their pupils, while, at the same time, 
they hold them with a quiet, firm authority. Their 
word, their look even, in the school-room is law, and the 
scholars adopt their teacher’s quiet grace and ease of 
manner out of school as well as in the school. 


I will instance some of those teachers. The other 
day we had occasion to call at two or three plain farm- 
houses in an isolated district among the hills. It was 
Saturday, and the first house seemed full of boys. 
When I asked them did they go to school, they were 
all enthusiasm. 

“Oh, yes, madam; yes, indeed/” they all chorused. 
And the five-year-old added, “And we speak pieces. I 
spoke one yesterday.” 

“TI wish J could hear it,” I said. 

“Do you, really ?” replied the child, eagerly. “It’s 
a pretty one. The teacher found it for me in John’s 
Youth’s Companion,” and the little fellow recited a short 
poem, fitted for his years, in a way to show that real, 
interested care had been bestowed upon him. , 

“Did you all have pieces yesterday ?” I asked. 

“Yes, madam,” and the five children recited them, 
one after the other. A few questions showed they were 
: interested in their main studies as in speaking 

ieces, 


At the next house a bright, pretty miss of fifteen 


brought to me a volume of TZravels in Africa, and 
asked some intelligent questions about Livingstone and 
Stanley. 

“This is a fine volume, and a useful book, too,” said I. 

“ But it isn’t mine,” she replied; “it’s the teacher’s. 
She lent it to me. Every Friday afternoon, after our 
compositions and declamations, she reads to us from 
some book and tells us about it. The next Friday we 
are expected to bring in a short composition upon the 
subject of which the book treats, remembering all we 
cap of what she told us. Afterwards she lends us the 
book, and we read it aloud at home. So we get interest- 
ed in it,—father, mother, and all.” 


I met the teacher later,—a shy, handsome little bru- 
nette, who blushed like a rose at my words of praise. I 
was told that this bright, intelligent Christian girl was 
born and reared in this same district; that, having her- 
self suffered in her early school-days from the deplorable 
lack of interest on the part of the community in the 
schools, and from incompetent teachers, she heroically 
set herself at work in her own district. This excellent 
and beloved teacher possessed a real missionary spirit, 
was conscientious and true in carrying it out, and is 
doing untold good in this secluded field. Yes, her post 
is a humble one, but God, angels, and men shall praise 
her! 

“T see so fhuch that ought to be done,” said a young 
woman-teacher to me, when speaking of her school. 
“There are so many things those children should be 
taught! I wish I could keep them ten hours a day, | 
am so interested in them, poor things! I taught the 
same school two years ago. Last year Miss H. was the 
teacher, and actually the scholars are worse off than 
when I left them, for they have been under no disci- 
pline whatever.” 

“T am not fond of teaching in communities where the 
scholars are dull, boorish, and ungrateful, and the parents 
ignorant and unappreciative,” said another teacher; 
“but my father was a teacher, and he educated me for 
one. I think that anything worth doing at all is worth 
doing well, wherever my lot is cast, so I always try to 
keep just as good a school as I can.” With that spirit, 
it is needless to say that she is one of the best of teach- 
ers. Frequent changes of committees, ignorant, narrow- 
minded, and penurious as many of them are, give her 
frequent changes also, and the dear woman goes here 
and there, leaving an impress of her beautiful enthusi- 
asm in. the heart of every scholar with whom she is 
brought in contact. 

“T make but few rules, but they are enforced,” said 
a very successful teacher to me, at a late institute. 
“The saying, ‘Order is Heaven’s first law,’ is as old as 
the ‘hills, yet how often out of mind it is! Scholars 
cannot learn and retain anything in an uproar. I insist 
on order. I will have absolutely no whispering or 
“communications” in school, and I will have perfect 
lessons. With those three simple, reasonable, as well 
as necessary, rules enforced, no others are needed. I 
listen to no trivial excuses. I begin my term as I can 
hold out. If one of my rules is broken, the pupil re- 
mains after school for a settlement. Thirty hours study 
a week will hurt no healthy scholar. It is my aim to 
keep my pupils employed in school. I don’t want them 
to study at home and play in school. I try to be dis- 
creet as to the length of the lessons I give them, so 
that they can easily learn them in school-hours, and I 
find it is better for them in every way.” 

Rarely do I see hung upon the walls of country 
school-rooms proper and wholesome rules as to the use 
of the building, books, “ communicating,” and general 
demeanor in the school-room and about the school-house. 
Such rules should be printed in large letters, neatly and 
substantially framed and hung conspicuously. - The 
superscription of each rule should be the authoritative 
words, “ Per order of the Committee,” and so the teachers 
be saved much trouble. “ No whispering,” ought surely 
to be one of these rules. I know of country schools, and 
some city schools for that matter, where the large schol- 
ars have leave to “speak,” from the beginning to the 
end of term, and the little ones are often whipped for 
whispering. 

“ This school business is a thankless task, said a ven- 
erable member of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, recently, “You may exhaust your voice, your 


pen, almost your heart’s blood, and then not only see 
your labors unfruitful, but be found fault with by a 
large portion of the community.” And this is but the 
voice of many intelligent, painstaking teachers, com- 
mittees, and friends of popular education. Must this 
always be so? Must he who tries to do thorough, con- 
scientious work, and correct crying evils in the admin- 
istration of our common schools, be hated and abused ? 
No, not always. There is still more lightahead. After 
all, our schools are surely growing better, even in the 
country towns. Yet, for the good of the rising genera- 
tion, and for those that come after, these matters must 
be constantly stirred up; and I, for one, feel myself the 
self-appointed, humble champion of every child whose 


early training is grievously suffering from incompetent 
teachers, and thoughtless, ignorant committees, in indif- — 
ferent, narrow-minded, stingy communities. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS. 


BY H. L. CLAPP, 


(Concluded.) 

Lastly, in the ceaseless work of seed-distribution man plays 
an important, perhaps the most important, part, intentionally 
and unintentionally. What country child has not had a hand 
in scattering burdock-seeds while making bur-baskets or par- 
ticipating in a bur-fight? It is scarcely possible to traverse a 
piece of cultivated land, especially a potato-field from which 
the crops have been taken in the fall, without getting pretty 
well ‘stuck up’”’ with beggar-ticks;’’ and the consequent 
indignation only makes the distribution of the awned plagues 
more effectual. They look a good deal like a boot-jack with a 
pitchfork extension, and they catch in any meshy material 
very quickly. Many a contest have we had with the “ plaguey 
cuckles,’”’ as we used to call them; but they always “ picked on 
us first,’? and then we picked on them. The tick-seeds and 
bur-marigold seeds of the swamps are made on the same plan 
as the beggar-ticks, and are quite as ready literally to pitch 
into any one who jostles against them, They are the wasps 
and hornets of the seed kind. Hunters and rangers of every 
kind scatter these and other kinds of seeds continually, with- 
out thinking of it. 

War necessitates long journeys and the transportation of 
immense quantities of grain with various kinds of seeds inter- 
mixed. The entire route of an army may be traced by the 
grain, hay-seed, etc., scattered along, and much of such seed 
is left to germinate. In 1814 the Russian hosts introduced 
into Germany and the neighborhood of Paris even a plant 
called Bunias orientale. After the Rebellion a variety of bush- 
clover, called ‘‘ Japan clover,’’ sprang up all over the Southern 
States. Although it is known to be a native of Japan anda 
good forage plant, how it came to be introduced in the South 
is uncertain, unless by means of armies moving from place to 
place. After the War of Deliverance, the tick-seed, a plant 
indigenous in the steppes about the Dnieper, was found grow- 
ing in many places where the Cossacks had encamped. The 
Tartars in one of their invasions into Hungary introduced the 
Tartar seakale. The farmer knows to his sorrow how fre- 
quently the noxious ox-eye daisy has been introduced into his 
fields by its seeds being mixed with grass-seed. In the same 
way the corn-cockle and jointed charlock, being mixed with 
wheat-seed, have put in an unwelcame appearance. 

Certain species of plants follow emigrants almost as closely 
as their shadows, for the seeds of these plants are carried in 
their clothing, wagons, grain-bags, etc.; and around the de- 
serted homesteads are usually to be seen a few well-known 
plants, the sow-thistle, nettle, burdock, pigweed, and knot- 
grass or door-weed, all beggarly plants, tagging men’s foot- 
steps as if they scented them as houndsdo. The white man 
carries the great plantain with him so universally that the 
Indians call it the ‘‘ Footstep of the Whites.’”’ A kind of vetch 
(Vicia cracca) still marks the place where the Norwegians 
colonized Greenland. The poisonous Asiatic thorn-apple, so 
common about the suburbs of Boston, is used by the gypsies 
in their strange practices, and therefore is cultivated by them 
and left growing about their camping-places when they depart. 
The milk-thistle and artichoke of Europe, some years ago 
introduced into the plains of La Plata, now cover immense 
tracts, and grow to a height of eight or ten feet. These, for 
the most part unintentional distributions of plants and seeds, 
are numerous and important; but of infinitely greater import- 
ance are the intentional distributions made by men, and 
especially those of the Caucasian race. 

By indicating the native places of our most useful plants, a 
better idea of their wide distribution may be obtained. Our 
well-known grains, including rice, came originally from western 
Asia; the onion and asparagus, from central Asia; the cotton, 
sweet potato, water-melon, cucumber, and sugar-cane, from 
India; the kidney-bean, jewel-weed, and millet, from the East 
Indies; the peach, almond, and apricot, from Asia Minor and 
Persia; the orange, from China; the radish and savory, intro- 
duced into England ages ago by the Romans, from South- 
ern Europe; the potato, forming a most useful crop in 
Sweden and Norway, from Mexico {and South Amer- 
ica; the tobacco and maize, cultivated around the world, 
from America; the numerous varieties of cabbages, tur- 


nips, letiuce, and beets, from Europe; the hyssop, layender 
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deppermint, sage, thyme, rosemary, from southern Europe; 
the tomato and egg-plant from South America. The list of 
useful plants is barely begun; but we must close with a brief 
mention of some well-known flowers. The calla-lily, gladi- 
olus, and pelargonium, from South Africa; the nasturtium 
and amaryllis, from South America; the bouvardia and cactus, 
from Mexico; the lilac, from Asia; the red rose, brought from 
Syria to France in the time of the crusaders. Other native 
places have been assigned to some of the foregoing plants, 
and some are indigenous in several; but, as in the case of the 
useful plants, the list of foreign flowers is scarcely begun. 


SCIENCE. 


Ozone as a Cause of the Luminosity of Phosphorus. — Vari- 
ous writers, and especially Joubert, have called attention to the 
connection of the phenomena of phosphorescence with ozone. 
To learn something of the nature of this connection, Chappuis 
has studied the effect of ozone upon the luminosity of phos- 
phorus in the presence of oxygen. Fourcroy long since ob- 
served that air in pure oxygen, at a temperature of 15° C., 
and under atmospheric pressure, phosphorus is not luminous 
in thedark. Chappuis now finds that under these conditions a 
bubble of ozone introduced into the bell-jar produces phosphor- 
escence, though only momentarily, the ozone being destroyed. 
Moreover it is not the vaporization of the phosphorus which 
determines the phosphorescence, but the combustion of this 
vapor, the entire space occupied by the oxygen at first appear- 
ing luminous, the solid becoming so only after all the vapor 
has been burned by the ozone. Two cylinders,—one contain- 
ing air, the other pure oxygen, — were inverted over two 
dishes containing potassium iodide and starch solution; a 
fragment of phosphorus was plunged into each gas in con- 
tact with the liquid. In the first the phosphorus became 
luminous, and the solution became blue. In the second 
neither phenomenon appeared. Whenever phosphoresence 
appeared, ozone was present; and whenever ozone was absent, 
there was no luminosity. Moreover, certain bodies which 
have the power of promoting this luminosity of phosphorus 
are precisely those bodies which destroy ozone or are destroyed 
by it. Oil of turpentine, for example, which is the most ac- 
tive, destroys ozone completely. In a balloon containing air, 
phosphorus, and turpentine, a bubble of ozone produces light 
for a second only, the ozone being destroyed by the turpentine, 
but burning a part of the phosphorus vapor also. On adding 
the ozone the luminosity extends through the space, and at 


last the solid phosphorus only remains luminous. M. Chap- 
puis regards the production of the luminosity of phosphorous 
in oxygen as one of the most delicate of the reactions for ozone, 
and — to employ it in subsequent researches. — Bull. 
Soc. Chim. 


FOREIGN. 


ENGLAND.—The English papers mention that a lady has 
offered £250 to the Committee for Homes of Working Girls in 
London, toward founding a home in the south of London, to 
be called the Garfield Home in honor of the late President. 
These homes are intended for the benefit of girls employed in 
the factories and work-rooms of that great metropolis; help- 
ing those who are endeavoring to help themselves, by provid- 


ing homes where they can be comfortably accommodated, and 
have the advantage of pleasant and salutary surroundings. 


VENTILATION IN ScHOOLs. — The editor of a Swiss news- 
paper, while endeavoring to draw the attention of his compat- 
riots to the great necessity of paying attention to the ventila- 
tion of schools, says that, in many a village of the Canton of 
Berne, the windows of the school-houses are habitually kept 
closed. To such an extent is this carried, that a man being 
asked by his son, ‘‘ What is that great building ?”’ the former 
replied: *‘ Don’t you see it is a school-house, because all the 
windows are shut ?”’ 


FRANCE.—The appointment of M. Paul Bert to succeed M. 
Jules Ferry, in the office of Minister of Public Instruction, has 
been a good deal criticised and with some severity, on account 
of the loose religious views which he is supposed to entertain. 
It will therefore be well, perhaps, to hear from his own lips 
his ideas upon the subject of education, and of what he pro- 
poses todo. When the officers of the central administration 
were lately presented by M. Buisson to M. Paul Bert, the lat- 
ter, after declaring that he did not intend to repudiatejanything 
bequeathed to him by M. Jules Ferry, with whom he had been 
a fellow-worker for many years, went on to say: 

“That what has been accomplished in the course of that 
collaboration is done and accomplished. As to what concerns 
secondary instruction, one may not find certain reforms adopted 
to be sufficient, and I am of that opinion; but those even who 
think so will not the less agree upon one point, that it is 
above all important to realize, to settle, to render them beyond 
discussion, to make them the basis — which alone one may 
_ build a second story of the edifice. The essential points are, 

as respects primary instruction, to develop the movement, of 
which the impulse is already so lively, by the construction of 
school-houses, which has already produced so many admirable 
results; to assure to teachers the dignity of their existence, 
and security for their old age; to organize a system of scholar- 
ships such that the State may seek every where, even in the small- 
est hamlet, the child capable of becoming a man of talent so 
as to open to him the higher regions of instruction, and that 
not so much asin that of the nation. In 
conciusion, i wish to approach, in the measure of my stren 
of a administrator, whose duty I be 

make oneself res or energy, esteem: ustice, 
and loved for good-will.” “a ol 

M. F. Buisson is to continue under M. Bert the task he had 

commenced under M, Ferry, C. H. G, 


MATHEMATICS. 


ll unications intended for this department should be directed 
to the 1 Editor, Prof. E. T. QuIMBY, Hanover, N. H. Questions will be 
answered by mail when stamps for return postage are inclosed. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 177.—Two equal forces act on a particle at a cer- 
tain angle, and have a certain resultant; also, if one of the 
forces be reversed and doubled, the resultant will be the same 
as before: find the resultant of the two resultants. 

AB and AC may represent the two equal forces; AD, the 
resultant; AE, double the force AB in the opposite direction; 
AF the resultant of AE and AC. According to the conditions 
6f the problem, AF = AD: angle ADF = angle AFD ; and 
if G@ be the middle point of FC, FG = CD; triangle AFG = 
ADC. AC = AG, but AC = CG; triangle AGC equilateral; 
angle GCA = 60°; angle CAB = 60°. 

Or, by means of trigonometry, thus: 

Let AB be m; angle CAD= BAD be zx. Then AD= 
2m cosz. AF is the difference of the projections of FC and 
ACon AF. FC = 2m, its projection on AF = 2mcos «. 
AC= = == mcos 3z. 
AF = 2m cos z — m cos 32. AF= AD. 
2m cos z — m cos 8z = 2m cos x ; m cos 8x = 0; cos 382 = 0; 
32 = 90°, 270°, 450°,.. ..; 2=—30,.... 60°; 
angle CAD = 30°; angle FAC = 90°; angle FAD = 120°. 
Hence the diagonal in the rhombus over AD and AF, or the 
resultant of the two resultants, is equal to AD = 2m ¢os 30 = 
2m \$ = my3, the original force multiplied by /3. 

ALRERT RosENTEIN, Charlier Institute. 


PROBLEM 179.—Required, the greatest possibfe number of 
hills of corn that can planted on a square acre,—the hills 
to occupy only a mathematical point, and no two hills to be 
within less than 3¢ feet of each other. J. W. CoYLeEs. 

Suppose the side of the acre to be 208.5 ft., which is suffi- 
ciently exact. 208.5 + 3.5 =59.5+. Hence there are 59 hills 
of corn in a row in one direction. The triangle formed by any 
three adjacent hills is equilateral, any side of which is 3¢. 
Therefore these rows which extend parallel to the side of the 
square acre are separated by a distance equal to the altitude of 
the equilateral triangle whose side is 34g ft. This altitude is 
346 (4¢y3) = 3.031074. Therefore 208.5 + 3.03107 = 68.4 = 
the number of rows that are parallel to one side of the acre. 
Hence 59 X 68 = 4012 = the greatest possible number of hills, 
The rows of corn intersect each other at an angle of 60°. 
Warrensburg, Mo. Ww. 8. 


PROBLEM 181.—A and B start at the same time from Bos- 
ton, and travel in the same direction at different rates. After 
traveling awhile, B reaches a town line, and A meets an ox- 
team that is moving toward the line at the rate of one mile 
per hour. When A reaches the line, B and the team are eight 
miles apart; but when the team reaches the line, they are six- 
teen miles apart, and B is twice as far from Boston as he was 
when A met the team. Required the distance A has traveled 
when the team meets the line. 

If B is twice as far from Boston when the team reaches the 
line as he was when A met the team, he must be 32 miles from 
Boston. 

Let z = dist. A has traveled when the team reaches the line. 

y = dist. B has traveled more than A. 
z =dist. A is from line when team reaches line. 
Then c= 16+2z z—z=16 

and 16+y +2 =382;ory+z=16 

and + y = 32 = 382 

Whence z = 24, number miles A traveled. 

E. B. Goopricu. 


PROBLEM 182.—A man has a circular garden 10 rods in di- 
ameter; how many trees can be set upon it, so that no two 
trees shall be within less than ten feet of each other, and no 
tree within less than two and a half feet of the fence inclosing 
the garden. J. W. Cove. 


Plant one tree in the center of the plot, and from this cen- 
ter describe 8 circles with radii of 10, 20, 30, ete., feet, and the 
outer one will be 24 feet within the fence. Divide the circum- 
ference of each circle into the greatest possible number of arcs, 
whose chords shall not be less than 10 feet in length, and plant 
trees at the points of division. The first circle will contain 6 
trees, the second 12, the third 18, the fourth 25, the fifth 31, 
the sixth 37, the seventh 43, the eighth 50;—total number of 
trees, 223. To determine the chords, I used,the tables con- 
tained in the work called Le Rapporteur Exact, by M. Bau- 
busson. E. P. 

5 Hanson street, Boston, 1881. 


[ANOTHER SOLUTION.) 

Any three adjacent trees constitute an equilateral triangle, 
the side of which it 10 feet. Each tree is supposed to occupy 
only a mathematical point. 5 rods — 244 feet = 80 feet, = 
the radiug of the {circle on which the trees must be planted. 
There are thus two concentric circles, the radius of one being 
82}¢ ft., that of the other 80 ft. Begin at the center C with 
a sextant, and extend these two radii to the crcumference of 
the circle whose radius is 80 ft., giving the extremities A and 
B. The chord AB = radius = 80 ft. Divide these two radii 
into parts of 10 ft. each. Each radius will of course contain 8 
equal parts. Through these points of division imagine lines 
to be drawn parallel to AB, and others parallel to each of 
these two radii. The equilateral triangle ABC is thus divided 
into a number of equilaterals, each having a side of 10 ft. 
Begin at the center, and rejecting the trees along one of these 
radii, discover the relation between the numbers of trees in 
the rows which are parallel to AB. The first row is found to 


contain 1 tree, the second row 2, the third row 3; hence the 
nth, or 8th row, has a + (n—1)d = 1+ (8—1)1—8. From 


the formula, S = 5 (a+), we find S = 36, the whole num- 


number of trees in the equilateral ABC. 
We wish now to ascertain if there are any trees situated be- 


yond the chord AB, If there are any trees beyond AB, they 
must be situated in rows parallel to AB, the first distant from 
the chord, or row, AB, 5/3 ft., the 2d 10/3ft., etc. Let MN be 
the first of these possible rows. Let the radius DC bisect AB 
and MN in the points E and G respectively, since HC = 40/3 
and EG = 56/3, CG = 45/3. .*.. M@ = (80)? — (45/3)? = 
18. +; ... MN=36.+. Thereare three trees in MN. There 
can be no row beyond MN, since DC — CG, or 80 — 45/3, 
<5/3. .*. 30 X 6 = 234, and 284-+-1, the one at the center, 
= 235, the entire number. Ww. 8. 

Warrensburg, Mo. 

[We give these two solutions for our readers to determine 
which, if either, is correct.—ED. | 


VARIETIES. 


THE RACE BUN. 


The life of service done, 
Strife over,—vict’ry won, 
The agony all past, 

The feeble frame at last 
Laid down in perfect rest,— 
Oh, surely this is best! 


The race so nobly run, 
The true life now begun, 
His eyes behold the King; 
What bliss that sight must bring! 
What joy to hear,—‘' Well done, 
Thou true and faithful one! 
Take now thy full reward, 
Forever with thy Lord!’ 
—Baptist Weekly. 


— To his absent father a little boy writes, that his puppies 
are growing every day, and some times twice a day. 

— Cultivate the physical exclusively, and you have an ath- 
lete or a savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast 
ora maniac; the intellectual only, and you have a diseased 
oddity,—it may be a monster. It is only by wisely training all 
of them together that the complete man can be found,— 
Samuel Smiles. 


— The grate weakness ov most people lays in the fact that 
their nabors kno them better than they kno themselfs. — Josh 
Billings. 

— How sensibly your little boy talks!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Smith. ‘* Yes,’’ replied Mrs. Brown, ‘‘he hasn’t been among 
company yet.”’ 

— It is one of the severest tests of friendship to tell your 
friend of his faults. If you are angry with a man or hate 
him, it is not hard to go to him and stab him with words; but 
so to loye a man that you cannot bear to see the stain of sin 
upon him, and to speak painful truth through loving words, 
that is friendship. But few have such friends. Our enemies 
usually teach us what we are, at the point of the sword. 


— A certain class of lawyers ought to have been christened 
Necessity, because necessity knows no law. 


— The following are some of the answers given in a written 
examination in English literature in one of the high schools in 
a neighboring State: ‘‘ Kit North was a noted highwayman;’’ 
“Tennyson’s idols are his best works; ‘‘Currer Bell is a 
character in one of George Eliot’s novels;’’ ‘‘ The Dominican 
Theater was the first licensed theater in London;’’ ‘ Bishop 
Fisher was one of Sir Thomas More’s beheaded friends.”’ 


— ‘*It requires the same grace,’’ says John Newton, “to 
bear with a right spirit a cross word as a cross injury; the 
breaking of a china plate as the death of an only son.”’ 


— Economy does not mean simply carefulness in dress, and 
making things last as long as they will, but it has a broader 
meaning than this. Time, accomplishments, and opportu - 
nities are talents for which you will be held responsible to 
Him who has given them. For this reason try to economize 
them well. 

— The man who was “‘ spell-bound ” obtained relief by con- 
sulting the dictionary, 

— As blind people can only read their books because the 
characters are embossed and stand out boldly from the blank 
sheet, so, often, by affliction and trial, old truths are thus 
raised and brought out to the mind of the spiritually blind. 


— ‘“ Why don’t you dress as well as your clerks?” was 
asked the other day of a Wall-street clothier. ‘I can’t,’’ 
was the answer; ‘‘ they can get trusted.’’ 


— Rev. Nathaniel Howe, of Hopkinton, opposed the building 
of anew church. One hot Sunday afternoon the congregation 
was dozing under the sermon, when Mr. Howe thundered out, 
** There is no use for a new church; the sleepers are all sound 
in the old one.”’ 

— Popularizing the School. — Mamma, in a solemn tone, 
says to her little girl of seven years: ‘‘ Miss, you have been 
naughty, you have taken an Orange; you must be punished: I 
shall send you to school!’’ 


— Ingenuousness. — Papa speaks: ‘‘ Charles, you have been 
fighting again with Max. He began it, and hardly had I for- 
bidden him to fight when you begin.” Charles: ‘* But, papa, 
who is to begin, then ?”’ . 

— A medical college for women is to be established in San- 
Francisco, 

— John P. Howard, of Burlington, Vt., who recently gave 
$75,000 to the University of Vermont, has we $20,000 to 
remodel and improve the main University building. 

— The house in which the poet Moore was born is now a 
whiskey-shop. Burns’ native cottage is a public house. Shel- 
jey’s house at Great Marlow is a beer-shop. The spot where 

alter Scott was born is occupied by a similar building; and 
Coleridge’s residence at Nether Stokely, the very house where 
he composed the Ode to a Nightingale, is an ordinary beer- 

— The chiropodist first dates from William the Corncurer. 


— St. Nicholas tor January, 1882, has eighty pages and more than sixty 
illustrations. Its frontispiece is a beautiful picture by Robert Blum, 
illustrating a fairy story of the Rhineland. Humorous verses and funny 
single pictures are given here and there in the number; there is a story of 


four pages with tive pictures for the very little folk. 


| 
| | 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinions in Taz JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


NOTE ON STORMS. 


Certain simple general notions. 
1. A storm comes from a point of the compass opposite to 
that from which the wind has come for several days (two or 


three). 
2. A storm moves in a circle having a greater or less center 


of calm. 

From the above general propositions the usual phenomena 
of storms as to changes, duration, etc., follow as simple corol- 
laries. As an example, —face the wind of a storm, and the 
storm-center is always on your right. Of course, the duration 
of storms, changes of wind, etc., depend upon the path of the 
center and radius of storm-area. 

It is a very interesting exercise for the geography class to 
draw acircle to represent the storm-area, and first taking a 
place near the circumference, trace the possible changes in- 
cident to different paths of the center. Then other points 
may be taken. The scholar being taught, meanwhile, that 
there is as much difference in storms as in schools,—some are 
subject to law and order, while others defy all rules and are 
all the more to be dreaded. E. Hunr. 

North Hampton, N. H., Dec., 1881. 


GORILLACE. 


A certain teacher of my acquaintance, here in Michigan, has 
introduced into his school the reading of newspapers. Once 
or twice every week the Third and Fourth Readers are sus- 
pended, some newspapers are distributed, and the little Mich- 
iganders are led into real life. That’s something better than 
the ‘‘ Dime Novels”’; and the papers are read also at home. 
One little fledgling, when reading at home, hit upon the “ Ir- 
dictment of Guiteau.”” He was earnestly studying it for a 
while, but seemed quite perplexed. ‘‘ Pa,” he cried out, at 
once, ‘I cannot make out this hard casé ; it certainly is not 
written in English!” 

‘You are quite right, my boy,’’ responded the °ld Michi- 
gander; ‘‘it is not English, though it contains some English 
words. Itis a language that dates from the time when man 
was emerging from gorilladom into the most primary stage of 
humanity. At first, in some way or other, our gorilla-great--- 
great------grandfather got an idea into his head; then said 
idea began to pinch, prick, itch, scratch, tweeze, twist, and 
knock, then and there, our aforesaid gorilla-great-- -great- 
grandfather’s brain, until aforesaid pinching, pricking, itching, 
scratching, tweezing, twisting, and knocking idea assumed, then 
and there, the form of Gorillace, which is the name of afore- 
said remarkable ancient language. And although the English 
people, in general, have abandoned said Gorillace, still there 
are some that find it to their advantage to use it to this day. 
It is wonderfully adapted to confuse witnesses and jurymen, 
and many a black-coated and black-souled murderer has been 
whitewashed by means of it; has escaped the gallows, is run- 
ning at large now, and may look for some other victims. If 
that Beelzebub of all rascals, Guiteau, should escape the gal- 
lows, it has to be credited to the gorillas!”’ 

I think that old Michigander is right. Now, Mr. Editor, 
the question is: Shall we teachers make our pupils acquainted 
with Gorillace? Ordo you think the American people so far 
enlightened as to throw this old rubbish into the waste-basket ? 
It is much easier for Mahomet to go to the mountain, than for 
the mountain to go to Mahomet. So, I think, the lawyers,— 
although their number is shockingly great,—are only a small 
part of the nation, and should condescend to do their white- 
washing in good English. i. T. 


EXCELLENT INTEREST RULES. 


For finding the interest on any principal for any number of 
days, the answer in each case being in cents, separate the two 
right-hand figures to express it in dollars and cents: 


Four per cent. — Multiply the principal by the number of 
days to run; separate the right-hand figure from the product, 
and divide by 9. 

Five per cent.—Multiply by number of days, and divide by 72. 

Six per cent. — Multiply by number of days; separate right- 
hand figure, and divide by 6. 

» _— per cent, — Multiply by number of days, and divide 
y 45. 

Nine per cent. — Multiply by number of days; separate by 
right-hand figure, and divide by 4. 

Ten per cent.—Multiply by number of days, and divide by 36. 

Twelve per cent.— Multiply by number of days; separate 
right-hand figure, and divide by 3. 

: ee per cent. — Multiply by number of days and divide 

y 


A SCHOOL IN JAPAN, 


An English lady who visited Japan, n 1879, gives the fol- 
lowing account of a school which she visited there: 


“* At seven in the morning one hears the roll of a drum that 
calls the children to school. The school-house will compare 
with our, home. It seemed to me too 

pean, an ec ren appeared ill-at-ease, ob! to sit 
on benches before their desks 


tead of squatting down, as is 


the custom of the country. The school furniture was very 
good, and handsome maps were hanging on the walls. The 
teacher made use of the blackboard with much ease, and ques- 
tioned the pupils rapidly. The best answer was rewarded by 
the best place, as among us. Obedience is the basis of the 
social order in Japan, and with children accustomed to blind 
obedience at home, the teacher has no trouble in assuring 
tranquility, attention, and docility. There was something 
almost painful in the seriousness of those little figures, all 
bending over their books, who were not even disturbed by an 
event so rare as the visit of a stranger. The instruction given 
by the youngest pupils consisted principally in lessons of 
things; the older ones read aloud manuals of history and 
geography in a high key, and one very disagreeable to a Euro- 
pean ear. Arithmetic and the elemepts of natural science are 
likewise taught. Detention after school-hours is the only pun- 
ishment permitted. When noon came, the children left school 
in good order, and separated tranquilly.” 


-- 


GRAMMAR, 


ONCE MORE. 

In the issue of Dec. 8, the writer expressed some thoughts 
on but, in a sentence familiar to the readers of THe JOURNAL 
who are fond of grammar. The reading of H. H. Ballard’s 
notes set me to investigating the subject further, with the fol- 
lowing results: 

But is from Anglo-Saxon butan. In the vocabulary of 
March’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, the meanings of butan are, as 
preposition without, as conjunction unless. In March’s Anglo- 
Sazron Grammar (page 194),—John iii: 3: ‘ Unless one be 
born again,’’ ete., unless = buton = butan. In the “ Thris- 
sill and the Rois,”” by Mr. Dunbar, A.D. 1503, 14th stanza: 
‘This awfull beist terrible was of cheir [= face], 


Persing [= piercing] of luke, and stout of countenance, 
Rycht strong of corpis, of fassoun [= shape] fair, but feir 


[without companion]. 
In Robert Manning, of Brunni’s “‘ Handlylong Synne,’’ 
A. D. 1303, line 5757: 


** But phou do thus, y wy! be wroth,”’ 
= ‘* Unless thou do thus,”’ etc. 


The meaning of but in Old English is the same as that of 
butan in Anglo-Saxon. 

But as a prep. = without, or except, 

But as a conj. = unless, or if not. . 

T. L. Kingston Oliphant, A.M., in his Sources of Standard 
English, page 53, in a foot-note, says: 

‘Our but still expresses nisi, praeter, quin, sea, rerum; in 
Scotland, I believe, it may stil) stand for extra or sine.”’ 


The Scotch motto, *‘ Touch not the cut, but the glove,’’ 
where but = without, justifies the above allusion to Scotland. 

The most exhaustive treatment of but I find in Abbott's 
Shakespearean Grammar, page 81 and for seven continuous 
pages. He says (page 82, 119), “‘But is almost always used in 
Layamon for unless or without (prep.), or without = outside 
(adv.). It occurs adversatively in (i., 353) a passage which 
illustrates the transition: 

‘*Tf thou wilt receive his reconcilation, it will be well; but, 
he will never deliver Evelin to thee.”’ 

Here but is the preposition without, used adverbially as 
**otherwise.”’ I will refer no further to this most excellent 
author than to requote one of his quotations: “‘ Alle that y 
have y gran! the, outtake my wife.’”” Where he regards out- 
take as a participle in nom. absolute with wife, and thinks it 
difficult to determine sometimes whether but should be so 
parsed, or as a preposition governing the objective case. 

I feel inclined now to call but, in ‘‘ None knew thee but to 
love thee,”’ as rather a conj. than a prep. The full sense is, 
‘*None knew thee, if they did not know thee to love thee,’’ 
where to love thee is an adverbial phraae of consequence lim- 
iting know thee. This brings out the truth that H. H. Ballard 


was feeling after. I tried hard to find evidence that but isa 
negativa adverb = not. In that case I was going to consider 
it a double negative, and to love thee as an adverbial phrase of 
consequence limiting knew. The sentence would then be 
‘*None knew thee not to love thee,’’ and would just about 
express the sense which one gets from the sentence, “ None 
knew thee but to love thee.’”’” My investigations may yet give 
me something. I have no reason from what I have already 


seen, however, to expect it. 
Wilmington, Del,, 1882. W. A. ReyNoups. 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


— Lizzie O. Williams wishes to know what is wrong, and 
why it is incorrect, to write the following sentences thus: ‘I 
took it to beshe;” ‘‘ Whodo you imaginehim tobe?” “ The 
people disbelieved it to be he.’’ She adds that these sentences 
are given as violations of the rule, ‘‘ A noun or pronoun used 
as the complement of an intransitive or passive verb, is required 
to be in the nominative case.” 

We think L. O. W. has misquoted either rule or examples. 
At any rate, the sentences, when written correctly thus, “I 
took it to be her ;’’ **‘ Whom do you imagine him to be?” 
‘“‘The people disbelieved it to be him;” are good illustra- 
tions of the following rule, found in Kerl’s Comprehensive 
Grammar: “ A noun or pronoun, used for explanation or em- 
phasis, by being predicated of another, .. . must be in the 
same case’’; as the words her, whom, and him are predicated 
of it, him, and it, respectively; and are used as complements 
of to be, and all in the objective case, like the words of which 
they are predicated. 

— A subscriber wishes to know the best method of parsing 
even, in the following sentences: “ Not only his property, but 
even his life was at stake.”’ 
Paradise my prison, 

Still I should long to leap the crystal walls.” 


In the first of the above sentences, “not only... . but 


even,’’ expresses a correlation, like “‘non volum ... . sed 
eliam”’ in Latin; and marks a transition from a less to a more 
important thing, while additional weight is given to the second 
thing named by even. To parse, transpose as follows: ‘* Not 
his property only, but his life even, was at stake: not, a nega- 
tive adverb; only, an adjective, modifying property, in the 
sense of alone ; but, a conjunction, connecting sentences; even, 
an adverb, used to denote what was not to be expected (see 
Webster's Unabridged, fourth definition of “‘ even’’), and mod- 
ifies *‘his life was at stake,’’ with special reference to life. 
In the second sentence quoted above, the same defirition of 
even applies, and hence a similar disposal can be made of it, 
Change the poetic form to the equivalent, “ If Paradise, even, 
were my prison,” and let even modify the whole sentence, 
with special reference to Paradise. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


{All communications relating to this department should be marked “ For 
Literary Eclipses,” and ad to W.H KasTMAN, Auburn, Me.) 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 65 LETTERS. 


My 3, 19, 58, 56, 22, 23, 46, 31, 52, 62, 38, 8, 7, 10, 28, is 
one of Shakespeare’s plays. 

My 33, 4, 7, 18, 8, 35, 19, was the first Persian poet. 

My 1, 5, 6, 22, 30, 8, 55, 27, 45, 47, 36, 58, 54, 60, 48, one 
of Hood’s poems. 

= 2, 16, 20, 65, 32, 59, 21, 14, 46, 12, 17, 43, 61, 39, an 
English poet of the present day. 

My 63, 12, 27, 38, 55, 51, 57, 46, 59, 20, 50, 23, 42, 9, 57, 
10, 49, 2, one of Shakespeare’s plays. 

My 29, 28, 15, 26, 41, 10, 37, 34, 58, 24, 11, 64, 40, a noy- 
elist of the present day. 

My 5, 45, 58, 65, 52, 25, 44, 61, 46, 56, 62, 14, 18, 50, 53, 
25, is a popular American poet. 

My whole is a quotation from Hood. Lossiz Myrrs. 

Tileston Normal School, Wilmington, N. C. 


WORD-PUZZLE, 


Behead me, and a goddess doth appear; 

Behead again, — a shrub, discerncd by ear; 
Behead once more, and double what remains, 
And to your ease you’re welcome for your pains. 


Curtail me, and the blow reveals a blow; 
Curtail again, — a State, in brief, I show; 
Curtail once more, —I help to “‘ make a point,”’ 
Which, but for me, were clearly ‘‘ out of joint.’ 


From out my whole this puzzle is evolved; 
Without my whole it never could be solved ; 
But why need more be said ? for patent, quite, 
The key must be, since it is right in sight. 
NILLOR, 
RHOMBOID, 
(Across.) 

sweet from several articles made, 
sword with a broad and heavy blade; 
‘0 procure or to obtain once more; 
tories often told o’er and o’er; 
female name you’ ve heard before, 


> b> 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
1 


Dry 


(Down.) 
letter found in the river Sioux; 
pronoun, simple, personal, too; 
8. A fish, of several kinds, in fact; . 
4. To counsel or assist in a criminal act; 
5. Kingly, royal, more grand than a don; 
6. To have confidence in, or dependence upon; 
7. To spread or scatter, not to bale; 
8. A syllable used in the musical scale, 
9. A letter found in “‘ ten-penny nail.’’ 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 


One day I received an invitation from a friend whose 
given name was (a lake in New York), and whose surname 
was (a town in Vermont southwest of Newburg), to accompany 
him to (highest mountains in New Hampshire), and as there 
was a prospect of (mountains im Alaska) I accepted. 

We added to our party (a cape off Virginia), and (another 
cape off Virginia), and their sister (a town in New York). 
The latter was a girl with (a town in Maine) hair, and (river 
in New York) eyes. She was greatly admired. 

It took a night and a day to reach (highest mountain in New 
Hampshire). At night (lakein New York), (cape off Virginia), 
and (another cape off Virginia) took turns in guarding our 
tent, for we were on the (cape off North Carolina), for (an- 
other cape off North Carolina) of some tramps that were said 
to ba in that vicinity. 

In the morning we ascended the mountain, by a (lake in 
New York), and (another lake in New York) path, When we 
were about halfway up we saw a (lake in Maine) who was 
bearing a (river in Tennessee) in his talons. 

‘* How (river in Utah) this is,’ exclaimed (lake in New 
York). ‘* Yes,’ answered (town in New York); “‘ see the 
(another river in Utah) landscape, and the (lake in Maine) sky. 

As we descended the mountain we perceived very threaten- 
ing (mountain in North Carolina) clouds, which indicated (a 
cape off Oregon), so we hastened homeward. 


>>> 


| 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC, 29. 


ComMBINED FRaAcTIONS. — Boston : (buffalo, oak, swan, 
Thomas, Ohio, Nevada). 
CURTAILMENTS.—1. Maine, main. 2. lg! 8. Pie, pi. 
4. Lots, Lot. 5, Crimea, crime. 6. Oder, ode, 7. Ate, at. 
8. Barre, barr. 
En1gMA.—From school and ball and rout she came, 

The city’s fair, pale daughter, 

To drink the wine of mountain-air 
Beside the Bearcamp Water 


— *Nillor,’’ North Easton, Mass., wins the prize for the 
best original puzzle sent us during December. 


NEW -ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Mr. Orcutt: I am happy to inform you that Mr. Foster, 
whom you sent to us, is doing very well. I must acknowledge 
that he more than sustains our highest expectations. I shall 
now feel more confidence than ever before in your Bureau. 


Yours truly, J.C. PRatrt, 
Dec, 28, 1880, School Committee, Lanesboro, 


—— | | 
~ 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—The ninth week of the Guiteau trial opens 
with arguments of counsel with reference to certain prayers of 
the defence, asking the court to rule in favor of the irrespon- 
sibility of the prisoner on the ground of insanity.——The leg- 
islatures of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, 
Maryland, and Virginia are now in session.——The bill of 
U. 8. Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, appropriates money 
annually, for ten years, from the Federal Treasury to aid in 
‘establishing and supporting free education in the States and 
territories, — beginning with $15,000,000 the first year, and 
‘diminishing the sum $1,000,000 a year until the ten years shall 
be completed,—the distribution to be upon the basis of illiter- 
acy in each State and territory among the inhabitants of ten 
years of age and over.——Senator Riddleberger, of Virginia, 
offers a bill in the legislature for a Virginia Normal Institute 
for colored male students, at an annual expense of $15,000.——. 
_ Secretary James surrenders the Post-office Department to 
Postmaster General Howe, his successor.——The State of 
Pennsylvania has a surplus revenue of one million dollars. It 
is proposed to devote it to a Department of Public Roads. 
——Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, appoints fourteen new mem- 
bers to fill vacancies on the Brooklyn School Board. —— 
Havemeyer & Elder’s sugar refinery, in Brooklyn, was burned 
Sunday; loss $1,500,000.——The Zeta Psi Fraternity held its 
thirty-fifth anniversary at Syracuse on the 5th inst.——The 
American Institute of Instruction, by vote of its directors, will 
meet at Saratoga, N. Y., in July.——The Compulsory School- 
law went into force in New Hampshire on Monday, Jan. 2. 
——Pennsylvania celebrates, this year, the bicentennial of its 
settlement by Penn.——Prof. Lewis Ross, of the Albany Ob- 
servatory, takes the $200 Waraer prize for the best essay on 
comets.——Oscar Wilde, the English disciple of esthetics, ar- 
rived in New York last week.——Prof. E. 8S. Morse, proposes 
a plan for heating houses by sun-heat.——Henry Villard has 
taken measures to obtain Swedish laborers to construct the 
Northern Pacific railroad. 


Death's Doings.—Hon. John Pierpont, chief-justice Supreme 
Court of Vermont, 76.—Hon. E. W. Stoughton, of New 
York, lawyer, late United States Minister to Russia, 64. — Dr. 
E. Adams, superintendent Michigan Insane Asylum. —— 
Frangois-Michel Pascal, Paris, the French sculptor, 68. 
Samuel Beckley, Flint, Michigan, 109.—Hon. C. C. Clay, 
Jr., ex-United States senator, Huntsville, Ala.—Hon. John 
P. Healey, Corporation Counsel of Boston, a law student of 
Daniel Webster, 68.—John William Draper, M.D., LL.D., 
eminent as a scientist and author, New York, 71.—V. R. 
Hiteheock, D.D., a distinguished Baptist divine, Buffalo, 
N. Y., 67.—Arthur H. Bissell, lawyer, Postoffice Depart- 
ment, Washington, 37.——Rev. John Pratt, D.D., first pres- 
ident of the Denison University, Ohio, 85.—Hon. Richard 
H. Dana, LL.D., author, jurist, and statesman, died at Rome, 
Italy, 67.——Hon. F. W. Putnam, jurist, Boston. —Rev. John 
Cotton Smith, D.D., an eminent Episcopal divine, 55. 

England and Ireland —Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dillon have had 
the freedom of Dublin conferred upon them by the corpora- 
tion. ——The Land League troubles continue, with no prospect 
of early cessation.—Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain have 
defended the policy of the British Government in regard to 


France.—The French Republicans gained twenty-two seats 


at the senatorial elections on Sunday.——England and France 
have informed the Khedive that they are determined to up- 
hold his authority. 

Germany.—It is confirmed that the archbishops of Posen 
and Cologne will resign their sees——The Imperial rescript 
continues to produce a profound sensation at Berlin. 

Africa.—Two hundred and fifty Ashantee girls were re- 
cently sacrificed, in obedience to a Fetish custom. 

Russia.—An export tax on grain is proposed in Russia. 


Tue seventh regular meeting of the Merrimac Val- 
ley Teachers’ Association will be held Saturday, Jan. 
14, 1882, at the High School building, Nashua, N. H. 


Tne program of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction has been ably made up by President Hall and 
his associates, and there should be a full meeting. 
Educators from other States will do well to make their 
head-quarters at the Nartagansett Hotel, Providence, 


H\and attend as witnesses of a genuine Rhode Island In- 


stitute, where they know how to make an attractive 
entertainment, and get a host of people to sit at the 
feast. Come and see. There is nothing small about 
Rhode Island except her territory. 


Tue New England Bureau of Education, by its in- 
creasing usefulness and efficiency, is proving of great 
value to the teachers of the country. By it, teachers 
are enabled to secure new and better situations, and 
school officers are readily supplied with teachers suited 
to their needs. The management, under the wise and 
energetic direction of Dr. Orcutt, has won the confi- 
dence of the best class of teachers of all grades, and 
school officers from all parts of the country find it to 
their advantage to consult this important agency. 
As it is the purpose of the Bureau to supply only the 
best talent, it will be seen that its success is not with- 
out a good and sufficient cause. 


Secretary Dickrnson’s administration of school 
affairs in Massachusetts is so able and satisfactory that 
his recent unanimous reélection to this important office 
will be a surprise to none. Since the days of Horace 
Mann, the old Commonwealth has not had a clearer- 
headed counselor, nor a more valuable co-worker with 
the teachers, and her good fortune is in no small degree 
due to the fact that Mr. Dickinson was the first secre- 
tary of the Board; taken from the ranks of the practical 
and actual teachers. Mr. Dickinson magnifies his office 
by an intelligent attention to its duties, and by a deep 
sympathy with, and thorough understanding of the 
minds of the youth under instruction, the teachers who 
instruct, and the people who pay the bills. Of his re- 
port, and that of the Board of Education, we shall have 
occasion to speak later. 


Tue work so auspiciously begun by the Directors of 
the American Institute, in December, was continued on 
Saturday at Boston. It was decided unanimously to 
meet with the National Teachers’ Association, at Sara- 
toga in July, and the plans now in operation for speak- 
ers leave no room for doubt as to the great success of 
the meeting. An important movement is making to 
secure the codperation of the great business interests of 
New England in the work of the Institute, and its 
policy may be hereafter to aid in shaping the educa- 
tional system of the East, so that its capital may more 
directly feel the reinforcement of the educating forces. 
The Directors very wisely decided not to become the 
medium or mouth-piece of hobbyists, theorists, and de- 
structionists, but to be the expounder of true and well- 
defined educational doctrines. Freedom of discussion 
does not mean license to wandering showmen, or bawl- 
ing ranters on educational vagaries. With wisdom, let 
us have peace. 

At the close of the meeting the Directors enjoyed 
their first social reunion —a most enjoyable affair. It 
may be remarked that the Treasury of the Institute is 
none the poorer for the feast. 


THE service which a great public library may render 
to those of the community who are unacquainted with 
its treasures, is well illustrated in the working of the 


Boston Public Library, under the wise and able man- 


agement of Judge Chamberlain, the librarian. Early 
in his accession to the office he saw that many of the 
readers made selections of books without reference to 
their fitness to their wants and without a knowledge of 
what the books contained. Others read the lower classes 
of fiction without a knowledge of what was better, and 
to many this reading was aimless and purposeless for 
want of a knowledge of methods of reading. Judge 
Chamberlain selected an expert in books and placed him 
at the catalogue-desk to consult and advise with such 
readers,—especially of the juvenile class,—as seemed to 
need assistance in selecting books. ‘The result has 
proved the wisdom of the experiment. From May 1, 
1880, to May 1, 1881, 45,664 readers have been assisted. 
Out of this number 16,939 were readers of non-fiction, 
assisted on special subjects, and about 8000 were juve- 
niles. The balance,—20,725 readers,—was helped to 
general reading; not to make them dependent on the 
will of the librarian, but to enable them to secure the 
books which would be most helpful in the line of their 
previous reading and investigation. Says Judge Cham- 
berlain : 


‘*Perhaps the best test of the new influence 
for good is, not so much the amount of help given, as the 
quality of the effects produced, That there is a decided ad- 
vance in the reading of the Library, is certain beyond a doubt. 
For, not only has much of the useless reading of fiction dropped 
off during the past year, but even the quality of fiction now 
circulated has itself been much improved. The amount of this 
improvement can be exactly calculated from the statistics of 
the Lower Hall circulation. 

The question now arises, are these results permanent,—are 
they likely to endure? It can best be answered by an examin- 
ation of the system employed to produce these results, As 
the object was to make good reading easy, in every available 
way, the most effective plan was found to be the bringing of 
special books to the notice of individual readers; thrusting 
iuto the hands of the borrower the book best adapted to his 
actual wants. Now the means at our disposal for ascertaining 
these wants are of thé best; for, through the agency of the 
new department, the librarian is brought into breathing con- 
tact with the public, and even the poorest attempts at self- 
culture can be easily recognized, encouraged, and helped. 
Therefore, besides the material good resulting from helps of 
this kind rendered, there is a moral effect accruing from it of 
sufficient importance to bear mention here. The department 
is gradually building up an intelligent and grateful constitu- 
ency to the support of the Library; and no class of readers will 
be so warmly attached to the institution, by an active interest, 
as those who are conscious of being personally aided and im- 
proved through its influence.” 


Ir a practicable bill for national aid to education fails. 
to pass both houses of Congress and to receive the presi- 
dential signature during the present session, we fancy’ 
a great many people will “ask the reason why.” In 
some mysterious way, all such bills for the relief of the 
perilous illiteracy in many of our States have fallen 
asleep and been heard of no more. Gen. Grant once: 
accounted for this fact by the dry remark, that “there: 
is too much reading and writing now to suit a good 
many members of Congress.” Of course, there is a set 
of constitutional holdbacks in that body who don’t 
believe the United States Government has legal sanc- 
tion for doing anything in particular, and is bound to 
sit in its place, at the stern of the national craft, even if 
ignorance is scuttling it at the bow. And it is more 
than suspected that certain congressional pedants will 
hold out till the last against any appropriation of 
money at the South that is not distributed and super- 
vised in its use by an agent of the General Government. 
Indeed, some of the bills alread7 offered contain such a 
provision for the nursing of national bounty as will 
virtually put the National Government into the business 
of school-keeping through twenty States. Now all this 
is a relic of past suspicion and distrust, to say nothing 
of the utter impossibility of working such a plan. No 
Northern State would accept public money on any con- 
dition that would introduce the General Government as 
a superintendent of schools into every country district. 
Certainly, our Northern representatives should not seek 
to impose on the South what would be an offense to 
their own constituents. The time has come to turn our 
backs upon the past and face boldly toward the future. 
We must begin to trust each other, all round, some- 
time. A good place to begin is in our work for the 
children of the Southern States. Of course, there 
should be, at the national centre, a suitable agency for 
the distribution and the oversight of the national 
bounty for education, and the money should be given 
under certain fixed limitations, with no concessions to 
unreasonable and antiquated local prejudices. But we 


believe the central boards of educatian in the States 
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most vexed with illiteracy can be trusted with the 
administration of such a gift. Indeed, the people of 
such a State would naturally become a “committee of 
the whole” to watch with jealous care the administra- 
tion of so valuable a fund. So, gentlemen at the Capi- 
tal, please give your minds, at once, to this by all odds 
the most important business of the session ; and be sure 
that no sectional or partisan prejudice, no rage to create 
new offices or increase national patronage, no petty 
_ pedantry supervising everybody, gets in the way of this 
most important undertaking. 


THE SECRET OF HAMPTON. 


Each of the great mission schools for the colored folk 
in the South has its special point of excellence, but 
no one has attracted attention upon the eastern slope of 
the Alleghanies like the Hampton Normal and Industrial 
Institute. This remarkable institution has been steadily 
gaining in public favor, and perhaps, to-day, no other 
school of any sort, south of the Potomac, is so interesting 
to the people of New England, and no college for the 
colored people on the Atlantic sea-board has inspired 
anything like the same interest throughout the South. 
The Institute now numbers 374 colored, and 90 Indian 
boys and girls, the former chiefly from Virginia and North 
Carolina. Twelve States are represented. The aver- 
age age is about seventeen years. The Butler school, on 
the Institute grounds, contains 240 children, taught by 
its graduates and superintended by Institute teachers. 
There are 704 youths included in the scope of Hampton 
instruction, and 85 per cent. of its graduates are teach- 
ers. Probably twelve thousand children are under their 
instruction to-day. The school-work is everywhere 
combined with industrial training. The labor depart- 
ment includes a farm of 750 acres, a knitting depart- 
ment, the Huntington Industrial Works in lumber and 
carpentry, engineering, brick-making, blacksmithing, 
printing, sewing, household work, etc. The students’ 
earnings average $70 each, per annum; the Indians 
share in this work. The discipline of the Institute is 
under the charge of a military instructor, detailed from 
the army of the United States. 

The secret of the remarkable success of this institu- 
tion is not hard to find, on even a cursory inspection. 
First of all, it has at its head in General Armstrong, a 
man of extraordinary genius for this peculiar work. 
The son of a missionary in the Sandwich Islands; 
reared among a people in many respects similar to 
our own freedmen ; a pupil of the great teacher, Pres- 
ident Hopkins; a commander of colored troops in the 
late war; a swift and accurate observer of character, with 
enthusiasm and energy to wake up the heaviest and 
reconcile the most hostile community, the Hampton In- 
stitute has in him the ideal president of a superior 
school for the colored race. 

A great element in the success of Hampton is the 
definite aim of its work. It simply proposes to make 
a serviceable teacher for the every-day use of the col- 
ored people in the common school. The mental, scho- 
lastic, and professional training all bear upon this point. 
Their industrial education proposes to send forth a young 
man or woman thoroughly competent for self-support, 
and able to be a teacher of the best methods of work. 
The moral, religious, and military discipline work to- 
gether, as law and gospel, to produce a type of manly 
and womanly character, which shall be a constant ob- 
ject-lesson in and out of the school-room. Thus, while 
it would be easy to find a more extended scholarship in 
some of the great schools for the freedmen, and with it 
superior accomplishments in certain types of social cul- 
ture, there has probably never been gathered on this 
continent a body of young colored people so effective 
for the average higher work of life as the 1,350 who 
meet for evening prayers in the chapel of the Hampton 
Institute, 

The situation of Hampton, in the very eye of the 
wealthy, cultivated, and enterprising North-east, is a 
great advantage. Old Point Comfort is a sort of meet- 
ing-place for the North, the South, and Europe; the 
loveliest of American sea-side resorts, rich in historical 
memories, and attractive for official visitation from 
Washington. Hampton, for this reason, has special 
advantages in the collection of funds, and is able to 


carry out its somewhat expensive program with success, 
Its vicinity to the greatest Eastern cities, and the rapid 
growth of the region adjacent, afford an unusual oppor- 
tunity to carry out its extensive industrial enterprises 
without ruinous loss. 

The military type of discipline is a great assistance 
to the school-work, removing the burden of training 
from the teachers, and presenting the class in the school- 
room better prepared for instruction than would other- 
wise be possible. For this reason, it is practicable to 
work the department of instruction with a corps of 
teachers almost exclusively women, and remarkably 
adapted to their positions. Here, as everywhere, 
the master-hand of the principal is seen in the selection 
of a corps of assistants who represent the leading col- 
leges, normal and academical schools of the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. Each department of industrial 
work is in the hands of an expert. The admirable 
climate of Hampton is a great factor in its success, en- 
abling everybody to do the best possible work through 


the eight months of the school-year, and the working- 
corps to earn their money by labor on the ground in- 
stead of by the prostrating work of midsummer teach- 
ing in the blazing realm of the South-west. 

There is room in the South for even a larger variety 
of school-work than has yet been attempted. The re- 
markable success of Hampton in its own line is a con- 
stant reminder to all similar institutions that great re- 
sults can only be achieved by definite and practicable 
aims, and a thorough organization of means to ends. 
The preliminary season of the higher education for the 
colored people is rapidly passing over into the period of 
the permanent establishment and endowment of great 
educational and industrial institutions, worked by skilled 
teachers, and managed with a view to large and perma- 
nent results. In this direction Hampton has already 
been able to find its permanent work, and settle down 
for strong and vigorous work through the second century 
of the national life. 


BOSTON GOSSIP. 


Bostrom, Jan. 9, 1882, 
REPORT OF SCHOOL BOARD. 


The report of the School Committee for 1881 is out,— its 
author, Rev. Geo. A. Thayer. Mr. Brooks Adams was origi- 
nally appointed to write the report, but at the last moment 
declined. It is supposed that his opinion regarding the results 
accomplished by the “ Revision Committee” of three years 
ago, of which he was a prominent member, had undergone a 
change. It is a common report that he believed that the 
efforts of that Committee were injudicious in the main, and 
had resulted in very little good to the schools. The Adamses 
often reason from insufficient premises, and are not always 
logical in their processes; but they have the manliness, the 
chivalric sensitiveness, to confess their own errors when they 
see them. If some of his colleagues on that committee had 
been as ready as Mr. Adams to acknowledge their short-com- 
ings, there would have been greater harmony and less unpleas- 
antness in the working of the school-system than appear to- 
day. Mr. Thayer, in his report, has been quite as impartial in 
his judgment, quite as fair in speech, as could be expected. 
Like those of the recent Vice President of the Board, his 
lenses are not perfectly achromatic; but one finds in his writ- 
ing no special plea, no attempt to build up an argument by 
battering down that of an opponent. He was evidently con- 
scious that he was speaking to the public, who are interested 
in and support the schools. The public care very little for 
this teacher or that, for superintendent or supervisor; what 
they want is good schools at a minimum cost. It is refreshing 
to see with what grace he defends the newspaper critics, 
believing that they ‘‘ indirectly promote the healthful progress 
of the cause of education,’’ whether discussing with “ intelli- 
gence and fairness ’’ the school system, or “‘ with the dogmatism 
of partisan bias.’? The leading members of the Board, for the 
last three or four years, have been very jealous of criticism, 
both in and out of the public prints. Manly criticism has 
been stigmatized as audacious, insolent, or born of disap- 
pointed ambition. 

The most interesting*part of the report, to one not con- 
nected with the schools and yet interested in educational mat- 
ters, is that relating to the Board of Supervisors, and “‘ certain 
changes in the conduct of the Primary Schools.” He first 
defends supervision as an idea. That is very much like carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle; for we take it that no thoughtful per- 
son believes that a great system of schools can be successfully 
carried on without supervision. The two important questions 
are, What shall be the amount of the supervision ? and, in the 
language of the report, What shall be the “‘personal constitution 
of the Board’’? As to the amount of supervision, Mr. Thayer 
finds a warrant for the employment of the entire Board of six 
‘tin the fact that seven superintendents over the great educa- 
tional system, of Boston are in smaller ratio to the number of 
inhabitants, the wealth, and the school population of the city, 
than is one Superintendent in Cambridge, Springfield, Salem, 
Fall River, and the other cities of New England.” But Mr. 
Thayer, in his ‘‘ warrant,” ignores the fact that the more 


extended the system the better the “ division of labor,” and, 
therefore, the less necessity for high-salaried officials to super- 
vise. There is need of an executive officer,—call him superin- 
tendent or supervisor, or whatever you will; he may require a 
couple of aids, but beyond that is needless and burdensome 
expense. To take away labor from the teaching-corps, which 
can be done better by it than by anybody else, and parcel 
it out among six high-paid officials, thus justifying their em- 
ployment, smacks very much of Tweedism. I see, by the 
newspapers, that Mr. Calkins, an eminent supervisor of the 
New York City schools, in his lecture before the recent 
Teachers’ Convention, stated that a city employing twelve 
hundred teachers (about the number in the service of our own 
city) might with profit have two or three assistant superin- 
tendents. 

In his remarks upon the supervision of the primary schools, 
Mr. Thayer seems to be in a doubtful frame of mind. I am 
informed that originally he was opposed to taking the princi- 
pals from the primary schools, and voted for it only out of re- 
gard for the feelings of the then superintendent, — Dr, Eliot. 
But he now questions ‘‘ whether any advantages derived from 
the new supervision can compensate for the loss of what in 
the most favorable instances is conceded to have been a most 
constant and judicious regard for every detail of the primary 
course; and upon this point he awaits the light of experience. 
The lamp of experience is a very excellent light,—none better; 
but, in this case, the light seems to be reflected upon the chil- 
dren and the teachers,—Mr. Thayer sits in the very umbra of 
the shadow. This is evident because he tells the reader that 
supervisors seem confident that further trial will “‘ vindicate 
the wisdom of the new ways.”” And Iam informed that it is 
capable of proof that a majority of the Board have expresed 
themselves as doubting the “‘ wisdom of the new ways.” One 
of them, who came heralded by a trumpet,—which now, alas, 
has ceased to sound,—is reported as saying that members of 
the Board voted to take the principals from the primary 
schools in order that they might more easily place teachers of 
their own selection in them. If I were a principal of one of 
the schools, I certainly should thank the supervisor for this 
testimony to my integrity and obedience to duty, although it 
flatters not at all his colleagues. 


THE NEW BOARD 


meets for organization to-night. As I said, in one of my ear 
lier letters, it will be a more conservative body than that of 
1881, It will probably, at the outset, get engaged in the dis 
cussion of important questions. Among them will be the re- 
lation of the Board of Supervisors to the Superintendent. If 
the Superintendent desires a closer control, the committee 
will, no doubt, give it to him. The supervision of the primary 


schools is another question which will be agitated. Some will 
favor placing the principals of the grammar schools over the 
oa again, —their prerogatives unabridged; some will 
avor giving a portion of the lower schools back to the princi- 
pals, the supervisors retaining the rest; and others will be 
willing to give the principals jurisdiction over the primaries to 
the extent of securing discipline, and seeing that the ula- 
tions are faithfully obeyed. Just what will be the issue of the 
discussion, it is impossible to predict. - EXETER, 


OUR JOURNAL. 


SprinGFIELD, Dec. 27, 1881. 

I take pleasure in saying that, in my opinion, there 
are no educational publications in this country that ex- 
cel those of the New-England Publishing Company. 

E. A. GasTMAN, 
Prest. of Illinois State Teachers’ Assoc. 


We indorse the above statement : 


James P. Stave, Supt. of Public Instruction. 
Newron C. DoueueErty, Supt, Schools, Peoria. 
Mary ALLEN West, Supt. Schools, Knox Co. 
E. L. Wewts, Prin. Nor. Training Sch., Oregon. 
Mary L. CARPENTER, Winnebago Co. 
Henry L. Bottrwoop, Ottawa High School. 
W. L. Prtussury, Clerk Supt.’s Office. 
Joun Hutu, Prof, Math., So. Normal Univ. 

_ Ros. Prest. Southern Ill. Normai Untv. 
Newton Boutrman, Prest. Knox Coll. 
Epwin C. Hewett, Prest. State Normal Univ. 
RICHARD EDWARDS. 
Mrs. P. A. TayLor, Co. Supt. of Schools, Cairo. 
Saran E. Raymonp, Bloomington. 
D. H. Harris, Supt. Schools, Jacksonville. 
Samu. M. Ineuis, Supt of Greenville Schools. 
R. G. Roots, Prest. State Board of Education. 
R. WiiuraMs, Co. Supt. of La Salle Co. 
A. Harvey, Supt. Paris Schools. 
J. W. Layne, Supt. Danville Schools. 


— A friend gives us a picture of a school-master down in 
Maryland, in the olden time. He was a played-out old gentle- 
man, given to drink, who, in a drunken frolic, had lost one 
foot. Saturday and Sunday he devoted to Bacchus, and on 
Monday morning came to school so cross that the boy was 


happy who escaped a threshing on the slightest pretext. From 
this school-house of forty years ago, to the wide-awakeness of 
many parts of the old State in educational affairs to-day is a 
long step, but one that is being taken in many a community, 
North and South. 


: 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mavunrt’s New Series. I. Elementary Geog- 
raphy.. Designed for Primary and Intermediate Classes. 


Price, 54 cents. 

] phy. y M. F. 
Publishing Co. 


A careful examination of this new series convinces us 
that these two books furnish to teachers and pupils all of 
the important recent geographical facts and developments, 
arranged to meet the demands of the most intelligent present 
methods of instruction. The Elementary Geography is a re- 
vision and abridgement of the First Lessons and The World we 
Live In, and is an admirable book in every way. In the ar- 
rangement and concise practical character of the text, with its 
excellent new maps and illustrations, it presents the inductive 
processes of the many systems of teaching geography clearly. 
We notice with pleasure the lessons on direction and distance, 
a proper understanding of which is absolutely essential to the 
pupils if they would have a proper understanding of the sub- 
jects presented in topical work. These important matters are 
taught by the application of familiar experiences, and by 
actual work with rule and tape-line, among surrounding objects 
in the school-room, play-grounds, and neighborhood. From 
these fundamental principles the pupil is led by well-graded 
steps to the study of the earth’s surface, its divisions, office, 
and conditions. Pleasant elementary lessons on animals, 
plants, minerals, occupations, government, and civilization, 
introduce him to a knowledge of the salient principles of com- 
parative geography, and prepare him to enter upon the in- 
telligent study of the various countries of the world, fully de- 
veloped in The Manual of which this first book is the compan- 
ion. These books are coneisely written in the author’s at- 
tractive style, and present the methods of instruction in this 
branch of education adapted to the needs of primary teachers. 

This ‘‘ Two-Book Series ’’ will most happily meet the wants 
of the great majority of the American schools. The publish- 
ers are to be congratulated upon the superior excellence of the 
mechanical execution of these books. They are models in 
letter-press, distinetness of illustrations, aecuracy of the maps, 
ete. Special attention should be called to the political map of 
South America. The treatment of the Argentine Republic, 
Chili, and Patagonia are in accord with the latest treaties. 


TALES OF THE CARAVAN, INN, AND PALACE. By William 

. Stowell, from the Chicago: Jansen, McCl 
& Co. Price, $1.25. ‘ oe 


These charming and unique tales were written by the author 
of the Man in the Moon, which earned him a national repu- 
tation in Germany. Hauff’s career was brief but brilliant. 
He died in 1827, before he had reached his twenty-fifth birth- 
day. His tales are many of them equal to the “ Fairy Tales” 
of the Arabian Nights, and in the excellent translation of Mr. 
Stowell will be popular in America. They show genius and 
skill, and lead us to regret his early death. The illustrations 
are characteristic and appropriate to the text of the tales, and 
the book is handsomely made by the publishers. 


Tue CrcLopapi4 oF Practical Quotations. English and 
Latin. Containing Proverbs from the Latin and Modern 
es; Law and Ecclesiastical Terms and Significations; 

Names, Dates, and Nationality of Quoted Authors, etc. 


With copious Indexes. By J. H. H Anna 
New York: L. K. Funk & bo. 


A careful examination of this Practical Cyclopedia, and a 
comparison of its contents with other works of a kindred char- 
acter, lead us to the conclusion that it is the most comprehen- 
sive and most conveniently arranged book of quotations ever 
published. Such a work is what every student, professional 
man, and literary person wants for daily reference. Nearly 
seventeen thousand quotations are given, classified, and admira- 
bly arranged, alphabetically, under about one thousand subject- 
heads. A vast number of short, bright, pithy sentences, most 
of which are “ household words” that could not be classified 
under heads, are placed under the general heading of “‘ Un- 
classified Quotations,” alphabetically arranged. These, and 
in fact all the quotations, can be easily found by consulting the 
“Full Concordance,”’ which comprises about fifty thousand 
lines, and nearly two hundred and fifty octavo pages in three 
columns of the work. The department of Latin quotations 
contains nearly two thousand selections from the Latin poets 
and orators; both the originals and the translations are given. 
In addition are gathered a choice and valuable collection of 
Latin proverbs, and the best of the proverbial sayings in mod- 
ern foreign languages. The number from the French is very 
full. In all cases the original and the translations are given. 
An appendix is given of Latin law terms of great value to the 
general student and reader. Ecclesiastical terms and their 
significations are also given. The names of 1,200 authors 
quoted in the work are gathered into a separate department, 
giving nationality, birth, and when not living, date of decease, 
making a valuable biographical dictionary. Every student 
knows the value of a good index, and this work has that merit. 
It is so arranged as to make each quotation immediately avail- 
able, The book is the result of many years of patient labor and 
research, involving skill and good judgment, both of which have 
been exercised by the compilers. We heartily commend this 
compilation, and believe it will be found highly useful. It 
will abbreviate the wearisome labor of hunting for familiar 
quotations. It is only just for us to add that, in this heavy 
undertaking, Messrs. Funk & Co, have shown good typograph- 


paper, and in a durable and neat binding, and offer it at a mod- 
erate price, 


WasuINGTON Irvine. By Charles Dudley Warner. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25 

This is the pioneer volume of the new series of ‘‘ American 
Men of Letters,”” announced by the enterprising publishers. 
Mr. Warner presents a clear and just idea of Irving, who, as 
an author, more than any other man founded American liter- 
ature. It is written in a most genial style, and presents in a 
vivid manner just what every reader and student wants to 
know of this representative American author. In it is 
sketched an account of his boyhood, manhood, visits and life 
in Europe, his literary activity, characteristic works, view of 
his home-life and last years at ‘Sunnyside.’ It shows that 
Mr. Warner has made a sympathetic study of Irving’s life 
and works, who charmed and instructed the American people 
for fifty years, and who held the first place in the affections of 
those who prize and appreciate a pure and wholesome litera- 
ture. A portrait of Irving, from the original drawing by Van- 
derlyn in Paris in 1805, forms the frontispiece. The letter- 
press is in the best style of the famous Riverside Press, and 
the book is bound in exquisite taste with gilt top. 


RENAISSANCE INITALY. PartI., ‘‘ The Age of the Despots.” 
By John Addington Symonds. Octavo, pp. 644. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. Part II., “The Revival of Learn- 
ing.”” By John Addington Symonds. Octavo, pp. xv., 549. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Every American scholar will rejoice to know that the three 
original volumes of Mr, Symonds’s history of the Renaissance 
in Italy are now furnished in an American edition correspond- 
ing substantially with the English edition, except that the 
American edition has a good index. The two parts of this 
great work before us, are models of typography, printed upon 
heavy paper, and substantially bound. The general headings 
of the several parts into which the work is divided, are: I. 
“The Age of Despots; II. ‘The Revival of Learning;’’ III. 
“The Fine Arts;’’—these parts have been already published. 
Whether the two supplementary volumes on Italian literature 
shall be added, depends, the publishers announce, upon the 
reeeption given those now ready. 

Part I. treats of the spirit of the Renaissance, using the word 

in a more extended sense than that which is implied in our 

English equivalent,—the revival of learning. The author uses 

it to denote the whole transition from the Middle Ages to the 

Modern World. Students of art generally use the term to in- 

dieate the revolution effected in architecture, painting, and 

sculpture, by the recovery of antique monuments, etc.; while 
students of literature, philosophy, theology, and science, see 
in the Renaissance that discovery of manuscripts, that prog- 
ress in philology and criticism which led to a correct knowl- 
edge of the classics, to new systems of thought, to more ac- 
curate analysis, to the origination of truly scientific methods. 

The dates cannot be fixed; in fact, the evolution is not yet 

completed; we are, in many senses, still in mid-Renaissance. 

In this limited space we can, perhaps, best indicate to our read- 

ers the richness of the general treasures of these two volumes 

by naming the author’s leading topics. In the ten chapters of 

Part I, he discusses the spirit of Renaissance, Italian History, 

The Age of the Despots, The Republics, The Florentine His- 

torians, ‘‘The Prince” of Machiavelli, The Popes of the 

Renaissance, The Church and Morality, Savonarola, and 

Charles VIIL., to which are added five important appendices. 

In Part II., ‘The Revival of Learning,” he treats of the 

men of the Renaissance, of the first periods of Humanism, of 

Latin Poetry, and in conclusion makes a general survey of the 

influences that brought about a reviyal of learning in all the 

several departments of human culture. It is a work full of 
interest, and its study will be fruitful of the weightiést results 
for the advance of modern civilization. We hope the friends 
of American culture will extend such an encouragement to 


the enterprising publishers as will induce them to complete 
this work. 


A Stupy or THE PentTateucn. By Rufus P. Stebbins, D.D., 
formerly President in Meadville College, ete. Boston: Geo, 
H. Ellis. Price, $1.25. 


This work is designed for popular reading, being an inquiry 
into the age of the so-called books of Moses, with an introduc- 
tory examination of recent Dutch theories, as represented by 
Dr. Kuenen’s Religion of Israel. The substance of this work 
was contained in articles published in the Unitarian Review 
in 1879-80. They are now issued in substantial book form 
at the request of scholars, professors in theological schools, and 
clergymen of different denominations, ‘for their own use and 
for the instruction of the great body of the people, seeking 
information in regard to the sacred narrative. Dr. Stebbins 
presents his views with characteristic candor and frankness, 
seeking to present the reasons for his belief in regard to the 
origin and age of the Pentatuch. Many scholars will differ 
with him in his conclusions, but all will award to him great 
credit for his faithful investigation for many years, and the 
clear and concise manner in which he states his reasons. The 
author has ready for the press a Popular Introduction or Com- 
mon-Sense View of the books of the Old Testament. 


G. P. PutNam’s Sons’ Pusiications, New York. The New 
Plutarch Series. Price each, $1.00. Martin Luther and his 
Work ; by John H. Treadwell. Sir Richard Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London; by Walter Besant and James Rice. 
This series of books, edited by Walter Besant, present to 
students and the general reader the lives of those famous men 


ical taste and judgment, and have put the book on excellent 


who have made the history of the world. They are more than 


mere biographical sketches: they are **studies’’ of the life, 
deeds, and character of the individuals, and show the influ- 
ence wielded in molding the world during the several periods 
of development in which these great men lived and wrought. 
The work of Martin Luther will live in history as one without 
a parallel, and Mr. Treadwell has treated his life from the im- 
partial standpoint of a judge; and when he finds that the prin- 
ciples of Martin Luther are the fundamental principles of our 
American Republic, there can be no question of the value to 
all scholarly minds of a careful study of his life and works. 
To another and very important class of American readers the 
study of the career of the model merchant of the fourteenth . 
century, Richard Whittington, is of profound importance. 
This valuable series of scholarly books is in keeping with the 
high character of the publications of the house of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


Lives or AMERICAN WorTuHIES. Captain John Smith (1579- 
1631), some time Governor of Virginia, and Admiral of New 
England; a story of his Life and Writings; by Charles Dudley 
Warner. Christopher Columbus (1440-1506), the American 
Citizen by Adoption; by W. L. Alden. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. For sale by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston. 


Price, $1.25 each. , 

Under the title of Lives of American Worthies, Messrs. Holt 
& Co. are to furnish the reading world with a new biograph- 
ical series of eminent and representative Americans by authors 
that will at once command attention. The two books already 
published give assurance of fidelity to the truth of history, and 
at the same time are written in a lively and brilliant style. 
For supplementary reading in connection with a historical 
course in schools, they will serve the important purpose of 
awakening an interest in the great actors in the discovery, 
settlement, and struggles for the development of the Western 
Hemisphere. Columbus and Capt. Smith are both good types 
of a long list which may properly be recognized in such a series, 
and the sketches made of them are admirable. There are 
already announced volumes on Penn, Franklin, Washington, 
Jefferson, and Jackson, to appear soon in this well-planned 
series. 


Stuptes oF THE Book oF MARK. Critical, exegetical, hom- 
iletical, and practical, for teachers, pastors, and parents. 
By Rev. D. C. Hughes, A.M., editor of the International 
Sunday-school Lesson Department of The Homiletic Monthly. 
New York: I. K. Funk & Co. Price, in paper, 60 cents; 
cloth bound, $1.00. 

The aim and method of the work are well stated by the pub- 
lishers. The aim of the book is three-fold: (1) To furnish 
expositions that are terse and simple, accurate in scholarship, 
free from pedantry, and plainin style. (2) To afford the Sun- 
day-school worker abundance of biographical, historical, and 
geographical material for the unfolding of each lesson, to- 
gether with careful treatment of such topics as miracles, par- 
ables, demoniacal possessions, and other difficult Bible ques- 
tions. (3) To furnish for the family altar interesting reading 
on the Sunday-school lessons, and for the pastor, superintend- 
ent, and teacher, one organized and practical form of the les- 
sons. The method of the book: (1) It is divided into forty- 
eight sections, corresponding with the forty-eight lessons of 
the International Series. (2) Each section is carefully anal- 
yzed, its words and phrases critically explained, and its per- 
sons and places accurately described. (3) Errors are pointed 
out, and rendering of recent revisions indicated,—thus adapt- 
ing the work to the wants of all readers and students of the 
Word of God. The author wields a vigorous pen, and presents 
the truths of the Gospel with clearness and force. To teach- 
ers of Sunday-schools during the year 1882 the book will 
be found a work of great practical value, in aiding them 
to present the lessons of Mark’s Gospel in an intelligent and 


thorough manner. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have just issued No. 
XIII. of the Boston Natural History Society Series of Guides 
Sor Science Teaching. This number is on the common min- 
erals and rocks, by William O. Crosby. This series of guides 
have been not only useful, but have become almost a necessity 
to teachers of elementary science. The work of Mr. Crosby 
includes a plain and simple account of the principal geological 
agencies, descriptions of the common minerals of which rocks 
are chiefly composed, of the more important varieties of rocks, 
and an explanation of the leading kinds of structure occurring 
in rocks, such as stratification, folds, faults, joints, etc. Sam- 
ple copies of this No. to teachers, 35 cents. 

— Prof. Nordenskiold’s narrative of The Voyage of the 
“Vega’’ Round Asia and Europe, to be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. almost immediately, will be in all respects 
one of the most important books of travel that has appeared 
for along time. Besides a full account of all the incidents of 
the voyage, the natural conditions, the inhabitants, and the 
fauna and flora of the countries visited, the author has pre- 
fixed a survey of all previous Arctic voyages, which will be of 
permanent value. The book is profusely iilustrated and well 
supplied with maps. 

— The latest issues in Harper’s ‘‘ Franklin Square Library ”’ 
are, A Grape from a Thorn, by James Payn; The Life of Gui- 
seppe Garibaldi, by J. Theodore Bent, B.A.; Sir Christopher 
Wren — His Family and His Times, by Lucy Phillimore; The 
Question of Cain, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey; and Civil Service in 
Great Britain — History of Abuses and Reforms Bearing upon 


American Politics, by Dorman B. Eaton. These are all ex- 
tended works, but, published in the neat form of this serial, 
they are all sold, except the last, for 20 cents each, and that 
for 25 cents. 


i 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. CONNECTICUT. 
— State Editor, CHARLES NoRTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


State Editor, D. A. CLirrorp, Manchester, N. H. 

— We have recenty visited Tilden Sem., at West Lebanon, 
and had the pleasure of examining the improvements that 
have been made in the building; and we have no hesitation in 
saying that this Sem., with its steam-heat, steam-laundry, 
bathing-rooms, and water-closets, constructed in the most ap- 
proved manner, equals in its outfit the best ladies’ boarding- 
schools in New England. The school is feeling the influence 
of these improvements, and increasing in numbers and popu- 
larity. The winter session opened on the 4th day of January. 
Prof. and Mrs. Barlow, with a large and efficient board of 
instruction, are ready to welcome all who seek the advantages 
of this popular institution, 

— Prof. George E. Gay, of Concord, has been elected prin. 
of the high school at Newburyport, Mass. Success to him. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynwron, Townshend, Vt. 


— The Windham Co. Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at Put- 
ney, Jan. 27 and 28. Free return railroad-passes from this 
meeting, and from the Montpelierjmeeting, Feb. 3. 


— Prof. A. E. Leavenworth is doing good work at Castleton. 
This normal school is gaining in numbers under his man- 


agement, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BunKkeERr, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


— After much tribulation and discussion the Boston Evening 
High Schoo! has again opened its doors. Though late in the 
season, the school has every prospect of success, the committee 
having made a very happy selection in appointing Mr. E. C. 
Carrigan as principal. Ten years ago Mr. Carrigan was a 
member of this same evening school, when it was situated on 
Mason street, and there fitted for Harvard. He, however, 
eventually chose Dartmouth, and graduated from there in ’77. 
Mr. Carrigan is not only well known in educational, but in 
business, legal, and literary circles. He was for a time an at- 
taché of the Boston Herald, Globe, and Journal, being especially 
designated to report the meeting of the Am. Inst. of Instr. 
He is now studying law in Gen. B. F. Butler’s office, where 
he has been for two years, and is also a student of the Boston 
Univ. Law School. Before coming to Boston, Mr. Carrigan 
taught in Vermont, and in the high school at Medway. For 
the last two and a half terms he has been principal of the 
Blossom street elementary evening school, where his un- 
doubted success has met with a fitting compliment in his ap- 
pointment to the high school. 

— At the last meeting of the Directors of the American Inst., 
Gen. Henry K. Oliver, formerly mayor of Salem, the only sur- 
vivor of the original members of the Inst., was present. Gen. 
Oliver entertained the company, subsequently, at their dinner 
at Parker’s, with many interesting reminiscences of the past. 
He stated that the old Boston Latin school-house stood on the 
very spot where the Parker House now is. He was a member 
of that school in 1812, and described the appearance of the 
school-room and the method of carrying on the school. He 
stated that flogging with the ferrule was very common, and 
the boys had the notion that when a boy was to receive a fer- 
ruling, if two eye-winkers were crossed upon the palm of the 
hand, it would crack the ruler. The general said: ‘‘ I tried it, 
but it didn’t succeed.’’ Having been punished at one time, 


the teacher subsequently learned that he was innocent of the 
charge. ‘‘ What did you do in that case; give the punishment 
back to the master?” ‘Oh, no; the master said he would 
dlace it to my credit,” said the General. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


INSTITUTE OF INSTBUCTION. 
The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Rhode Island Inst. 
of Instr. will be held at Providence, on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, Jan. 12, 13, and 14. The following is the program: 


Jan. 12,—9.30 A.M. to 12 M. 
The State Normal School, the Providence High School, the Grammar, 
Intermediate, and Primary Schools of the city will be in session, and vis- 
itors will be cordially welcomed. 

HIGHER DEPARTMENT. 


High School, corner Summer and Pond Streets,—2.30 P.M. William T. 
Peck, A.M., Presiding Oficer. 

1. The Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin; John Tetlow, A.M., Master 
of the Giris’ Latin School, Bost Di i 2. peep Sea Soundings, 
with ean Reference to the Gulf Stream; Com. John K. Bartlett, of the 
U.8. t Survey. Discussion. 

GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, 
Normal School Hall, Benefit Street,—2.15 P.M. George F. Weston, A.M., 
Presiding Officer. 

1. Arithmetic,—Methods Old and New; Gilman C. Fisher, A.M., Supt. 
Public Schools, Dover, N. H. Discussion. 2. Growth; Charles W. Par- 
sons, M.D., Providence. Discussion. 


Music HALL. — Thursday Evening, 7.45 P.M. 
1. 8) ng by the Pips of the Pawtucket High School, under the 
tion of Mr. A. C. White. 2, Address by Julius H. Seelye, LL.D., 


of Amherst College. 3. Singing. 
Friday, Jan. 13,—9.30 A.M. 

1. Devotional Exercises; Rev. A. T. Salley, Providence. 2. Business,— 
fppointment of Committees, etc. 3. Teaching United States History ; 
Miss CE, Bush, Connecticut State Normal School. Discussion. 4. Educa- 
Pood Many-Bided ; A. P. Marble, A.M., Supt. Schools, Worcester, Mass. 

ussion. 

2.15 P.M.—Elementary Physics; Prof. 1. J. Osbun, State Normal School 
Salem, Mass. Discussion. 2. A Lesson in Geography; C. Goodwin Clark, 
Esq., Master of Gaston School, Boston. Discussion. 

Friday Evening ,—7.45 P.M. 

Organ Recital by Prof. A. A. Stanley. Address by His Excellency Gov. 
Littlefield. Address by Rev. H. W. Rugg, Providence. Readings,—Prof. 
H. M. Ticknor, Brown University. Address by Rev. George Harris, Jr., 
Providence. Readings,—Prof. Ticknor. A by E. G. Robinson, 
nor, 


D., President of Brown University. Readings,—Prof. ‘Tick 
urday, Jan, 14, 9.30 A.M, 

1, Devotional exercises by Rev. J. Hollingshead. 2. Election of officers 

3. A on Elocution; Prof, H. M. Ticknor, Brown 


X, D, TINGLEY, Sec, 


J, Minton HALL, Prest, 


— The Wesleyan Univ. endowment fund of $600,000 has re- 
cently been increased to $800,000. George I. Seney, the New 
York banker and philanthropist, became interested and added 
$100,000 to the fund upon condition that an equal sum be 
raised among the friends of Wesleyan. The sum was raised, 
and a second amount of $50,000 was contributed, when Mr. 
Seney again came forward and gave the other $50,000, which 
increased the fund to $800,000. Mr. Seney has before given 
$100,000 to the Univ. for the establishment of a free scholar- 
ship, and with all his generosity, has subscribed $550,000 of 
the total amount of the fund. He has proposed to give still 
another $100,000, on condition that an equal sum be raised, 
and thus swell the total to $1,000,000. 


Educational Gatherings. 


GEORGIA. 


The Middle Georgia Teachers’ Assoc. held a two days’ ses- 
sion at Sparta, Thursday and Friday, Dec. 22 and 23, 1881. 


At 10 o’clock, Thursday, the Assoc. was called to order by the president, 
Dr. G. J. Orr, and prayer was offered by Rev. T. J. Beck. In the absence 
of Col. C. W. Dubose, who had been appointed to deliver the welcome 
address, Hon, W. J. Northen, of Sparta, in a few brief and appropriate 
remarks, welcomed the Assoc, to the hearts and homes of his town. To 
this address, Dr. Orr, the president, replied in behalf of the Assoc., 
thanking the citizens for the extended hospitality; and in the course of 
his speech, mentioned many distinguished men whose names stood high 
on the roll of the State’s fame, who claimed Sparta and the county of 
Hancock as their home. 

The next exercises were the report of the secretary and treasurer, the 
enrollment of names, and the appointment of committees. 

At 11 o’clock a paper on the “‘ Temperament of Children” was read b 
Prof. W. D. Seymour, of Augusta,Ga. This excellent easay was disc 
by several members of the Assoc., with much profit to all. 

The essayist for 2.00 o’clock being absent, the afternoon was devoted to 
i 6 tirst, “* What are the Best Means for 
Preserving Good Order in School?” was freely discussed by many mem- 
bers, and the subject presented in almost every shape. Some of the 
prominent means mentioned were, briefly: The teacher himself must be 
orderly; give pupils plenty to do; conduct the school exercises according 
toa par program; the teacher’s presence during 
etc. Several other topics were discussed, among which was, ‘‘ What is the 
Best Course of Study for Pupils who have but Two or Three Years of 
School Advantages?’’ Several members gave their views on the question, 
and, with little diversity of opinion, agreed that spelling, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, the use of capitals, and the common punctu- 
ation-points, was generally the proper course. 

Evening Session. 

The evening exercises were opened by a short musical concert by the 
young people of Sparta. After this, the prize declaimers of the evening 
were introduced, anda lively contest ensued. Two prises are offered by the 
Assoc. annually,—one for the best declamation by a boy, and the other 
for the best recitation or readings by a girl. All acquitted themselves 
handsomely, and each deserved a prize, but as there were only two offered, 
the judges awarded them to Charlie Murphy of Augusta, and Maggie 
Caulk of Louisvillé,—the former a pupil of Prof. Seymour, and the latter 
of Prof. Brown. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied by Hon. Sam Barnett, of 
Washington, in an address on *‘ The Art of Explanation,” replete with 
ripe thought and new ideas. A brief outline of his excellent speech will 
not, perhaps, be uninteresting. He said: An association of teachers isa 
medium of exchange with the advantage of receiving new ideas without 
necessarily giving anythinginreturn. To explain any subject, familiarity 
is necessary, The teacher should thoroughly understand what he wnts 
to explain. The ultimate end of all explanation is to impart to the pupil 
the art of self-explanation. Familiarity with a subject is not enough. 
We must put it into the same class with something else, and compare the 
subject with it. (Illustrated by the method by which the laws of gravita- 
tion are determined.) The law of cause and effect must be understood. 
We never reach the end of explanation. (Illustrated by the on. 
Why do the molecules of matter attract and not repel each other ?) 

The mind must be adapted to the subject, and the subject must 


the general di ion of t 


ers should lead, not drive their papile. it isa greater mistake to with- 
hold merited praise than to inflict deserved punishment. The teachér 
should love the pupil and the pupil should see it. It is a mistake for the 
teacher to give the pupil too much —- Pupils should be taught self- 
reliance. The teacher should be, phys cally, a healthy man: no invali 

should teach. The teacher should be neat in person and polished in man- 
ners. Pupils should not give unnecessary trouble to the teacher. Théy 
should not be idle, but always busy. They should be self-reliant. Every 
man who attains distinction is a self-made man. Pupils should not have 
and spend much money. They should not be excused from stadies or 
other duties. It is the duty of citizens to sustain the teacher in his work: 
should take a deep interest in all things pertaining to the school. The 
essayist here closed by giving some personal reminiscences of his career 
as a teacher, his school-boy recollections of Sparta and her warm-hearted 
— touchingly exhibiting a small Bible as the first prize presented to 

m twenty-eight years ago while attending school at that place. 

This valuable essay, of which the above is a mere outline, was replete 
with common-sense and practical ideas, obtained by a long and varied ex- 
perience in theschool-room. The paper was amply discussed by the Assoc. 

Gustavas J. Orr, State School Comr. and president of the Assoc., next 
delivered a very forcible and characteristic address on the “ Public-School 
System of Georgia.”” He endeavored to enlist the attention of the peopl 
in favor of public schools by showing its vast advantages and benefich 
results. He said what we need is money, and he urged the people to make 
the question of educational appropriation an issue in the next legislative 
elections. Dr. Orr’s whole heart is in his work; he has the entire confi- 
dence of the people; and it will not be long before Georgia will visibly 
reap the rich rewards of his earnest labors. . 

After hearing the reports of committees, and the elections of the follow- 
ing officers, the Assoc. adjourned: Prest.—G. J.Orr; Vice-Prest.—W. J. 
Northen; Sec.—V. K. Orr; Zditor—Otis Ashmore. 

In the evening the Assoc. was entertained by a musical concert given by 
the young ladies and gentlemen of Sparta, after which the prizes were 
delivered by Rev. Warren Chandler in a handsome and appropriate ad- 
dress. The crowd then repaired to the ample hall overhead, where the 
choicest viands had been es and all the delicacies of the table were 
tasted with a true appreciation of the hospitality of Sparta, while the soft 
notes of the flute mingled with those of the violin and piano, lent an 
additional charm to this ever-to-be-remembered occasion, oO. 


ILLINOIS. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


As regularly as the widely scattered members of a numerous 
family assemble at the annual Thanksgiving or Christmas 
dinner, so much as a matter of course do the veteran teachers 
of the Prairie State take their holiday excursion to the gather- 
ing of their fraternal assembly. 


The County Supt’s. section met in the Senate chamber at Springfield, at 
7.30 p. m., Dec, 26, and was called to order by Supt. Slade. Mra. Carpen- 
ter, who had come from a distance under greater difficulties, was chosen 


secretary. 

The subject of teachers’ institutes was opened by Supt. Loomis, who 
urged especially that the drills should be something more than mere 
cramming machines. 

ben ey y followed, and emphasized the thought that the institute 
should provide special and technical training for the teacher, He was 
thoroughly impressed with its importance, and believed that teachers 
— to - compelled to attend some preparatory drill before engaging in 

eir work, 

The closing discussion of the evening was, “‘ Educational Columns in 
Country Newspapers.” It was opened Supt. G. W. Swith, who, from 
his own efficient conducting of such a column, may be judged to know 
whereof he speaks. 

At ® o’clock Tuesday morning, the roll by counties was called, and 
the following Supts. were present: Mrs. P. A. Taylor, Alexander Co.; 
Geo. C. Maston, Carroll Co.; Geo. R. Shawhan, Champaign Co.; Geo. 
W. Smith, Clay Co.; T. J. Lee, Coles Co.; Geo. L. Talbott, DeKalb Co.; 
8. A. Armstrong, Ford Co.; W. J. Roberts, Green Co.; J. F. Arnold, Jas- 

r Co.; Robert Brand, Jo Daviess Co.; C. E, Mann, Kane Co’; C. C. 

uffy, Kendall Co.; Miss Mary A. West, Knox Co.; Jas. H. Preston, Lee 
Co.; M. Tombaugh, Livingston Co.; J. A. Miller, McLean Co.; G. W. 
Grubb, Macoupin Co.; John Trainer, Macon Co,; Chas. 8. Edwards, Jr., 
Marshall Co.; C. M. Sevier, Morgan Co.; Miss Mary L. Reed, Piatt Co.; 
John T. Ray, Ogle Co.; S. B. Hood, Randolph Co.; Jas. B. McQuilken, 
St. Clair Co.; Geo. C. Loomis, Whiteside Co.; Mrs. M. L. Carpenter, 
Winnebago Co. Mr. Lane was absent on account of a relative’s death. 

The discussion of county normal schools was opened. by Supt. Brand, a 
pray veteran from the remote region of the city of lead. He made, from 

is own rich experience, valuable paapeetece as to their management. 

A lively discussion arose on a motion to express it as the sense of the 
meeting that the legislature should provide for the support of institates, 
The majority in its favor was clearly overwheliwing, but to secure a fuller 
discussion than the order of the day would allow, a motion was carried by 
its friends tabling it till 4 o’clock. 

“ What can County Supts. do to Improve the Taste for Good Litera- 
ture’’? was discussed by Supts. Arnold, Grubb, Crow, Shawhan, West, 
Wells, and others. 

The next topic, “ Certificates without Examination,’ elicited quite a dis- 
cussion as to what constitutes an examination, and many of the best 

hool urged that any means of finding out a teacher’s fitness consti- 


be adapted to the mind. ‘o introduce a boy to a book, the teache 
should understand both the boy and the book. One of the best meth- 
ods of explaining a subject is to keep looking at it, —“ keep fooling with 
it.’ 1 is an important 4 of the teacher to tell the Fan just when 
to look and where to look. The order of study ought to follow the devel- 
opment of the mind, This has not always been observed. Children now have 
better times than they used to have. Learning now is better arranged, — 
sugar-coated. Things that first strike attention should be first cultivated. 
To illustrate a subject, compare it with something the pupil has seen be- 
fore. Note resemblances and differences, Divide the subject into parts, 
and analyze each separately. Show the relations of the parts, and form 
an idea of the whole. (Lilustrated by solving a problem in algebra.) 

The imagination is an important factor inexplanation. It is the faculty 
with which we fllin. One of the most important principles in the art of 
explanation is to visualize thesubject. More knowledge enters ——— the 
eyes than through all the other senses. (Illustrated by several different 
methods of demonstrating Euclid’s 47th op ope on the blackboard.) 

Text-books should be clear, and adapted to the development of the mind. 
Children should have clues to knowledge, and let them find out for theim- 
selves as much as possible. The highest function of the teacher is to give 
the pupil the germs of thought, which he may expand to infinity for him- 
self. The speaker here dwelt at some length upon the wonderful reve- 
lations of the microscope and telescope, and showed that the mind could, 
by its own efforts, explain thousands of seeming mysteries, and yet find 
millions to be explained. 


SEconD Day. 
The exercises of the second day were opened with prayer by W. D. 


Seymour. 
A paper entitled “‘ Loyal Teachers Necessary for the Successful Educa- 
tion of our People, and What Will Make Them Such,” was read by W. E. 


Murphey, of Bartow. 

This excellent essay was discussed by several members, among whom 
was Dr. Orr, who took a set forth the aims 
and intentions of the public-school system o ,° 

At 11 o’clock a panet on ‘*Truth” was read by Prof. Chas. Lane, of 
Macon, in which it was shown that the highest duty of the teacher is to 
incwicate into the — ¢ — both by precept and example, the sa- 
cred principles of truth and honesty. 

At B00 o’elock a paper entitled “Some Mistakes’’ was read by Prof. 
Ivy W. Duggan, of Linton. The essayist divided his subject into, — Mis- 
takes (1) of trustees; (2) of parents; (3) of teachers; (4) of pupils; (5) of 
citizens. He said trustees ea t mistake, first, in supposing that 
they have nothing to do; second, in trying to “‘ boss” he school, teacher, 
and all. Trustees should have a deep interest in the school,wand there- 
fore should have children to educate. As there are constant expendi- 
tures connected with a school, the trustee should be a liberal man. Many 
parents, especially in towns and citiés, send their children to school too 
much, The physical powers should be developed as well as the mental. 
A boy who alternates with one year of study and one of muscular exer- 
cise will be best prepared. ildren should not be sent to school too 
early, nor should they be allowed to be idle. Find work for them to do, 
and make them do it. Parents should not commit their children to un- 
worthy teachers. He had great faith in the old-fashioned “ Oldfield” 
school. The Bible should be taught in everyschool. Teachers, as a class, 
are worthy persons. He preferred teachers of our own citizenship. It is 
a great mistake for teachers to stand aloof from educational literature 
and teachers’ meetings. Teachers should make new de res in school 
affairs with caution; should prove all things, holding fast to that which 
is good. Written examinations are commendable. Recommended an- 


ual examinations to which the patrons and people are invited. This 
would be means of diffusing a school interest in the community. Teach - 


tuted an examination. - 

Supt, Trainer reported as “‘ An Experiment and What is Coming of It,’’ 
i  ~- he is doing in organizing a course and graduation for country 
schools, 

Supts.Armstrong and Abbott took up ‘‘ Gradaation in Country Schools,”’ 
which was a very appropriate successor for the preceding paper. The 
connection, however, vas broken by the attempt of some one to secure the 
adoption of a resolution that the normal schools have outlived their use- 
fulness and should be abolished. This was promptly defeated, and the 
superintendents, not content with this, resolved that the normal schools 
are indispensable, and none but the aforesaid some one voted against it. 
After a few remarks by the State Supt., the meeting adjourned. 


General Association. 
The meeting of the General Association was opened with prayer at 7.30 
in the evening. Gov. Cullom delivered in his greeting address a very able 
review of the importance of the school-work in the State. His address 


was given in full by Springfield papers. 

Prest. Gastman gave for his opening address a review of the history of 
the Assoc., with which he has now been identified a quarter of a century. 
In the midst of his address he called on those who were present and had 
Only a few of the veterans of Illinois eau- 
cation now linger among us. The address recommended that some of 
them,—for instance, Newton Bateman and W. H. Wells, be engaged to 
write for the Assoc. its history. It also Snape that a more complete 
account of each meeting be recorded, in order that the future historian 
may have more abundant data. The latter recommendation was adopted, 
anda stenographer employed to put a complete report in a book in the 
State Supt.’s office. 


attended the early meetings. 


Szoonp Day, 
The second day opened with Mr. Sabin’s paper on the Township System. 
Is is generally conceded by leading teachers that we should have town 


ship organization, with competent supervision. 

Dr. Bateman’s address brought in many of his Springfield friends and 
filled Representatives’ Hall even fuller than at other times during the 
session. The audience were entranced by the Doctor’s address, and those 
who had been appointed to continue the discussion refused to attempt 
carry it further. 

The afternoon discussion on the recommendation by the Ch ‘0 Citi- 
zens’ Assoc. that the schoois below the high school should be limited to 
the common English branches, was ably opened by Messrs. Bevans and 
Parker, and was carried on with intense interest as long as the time would 
allow. 

The free lecture of B. F, Taylor was replete with wit, , and learn- 
in g, and was worth to every one who heard it more than all the Assoc. 
gave the distinguished gentleman as the price of its delivery. 

The closing day of the meeting was opened by Supt. Powell, the 
champion of school supervision. The time of the discussion having 
large consumed by the routine business of the morning, Messrs, 
an iggins had time to give their indorsement in but a few words. 

Mr. Lewis's paper on promotion was one of the most interesting of the 
session, and the subject was ably discussed. 

Dr. J. H. Rauch, Secy. of the Board of Health, then spoke of the recent 
order that all school-children be vaccinatéd. Of this subject we shail 


at another time. 
e a- 


Edwards was as good as two men on 


ence on character. 
The nominating committee 


resented and recommended the follo 
President, N.C. Dougherty, of Peoria. 


officers for the ensuing year: 


| 
| 
| 
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vice-president for each congressional district was also named; Miss Mary 
A. West, of Galesburg, was elected secretary and Matthew Andrews, of 
Galesburg, was chosen treasurer. The following executive committe was 
appointed: A. R. Sabin, Chicago ; Joseph Carter, Peru; 8. B. Hood, 
Sparta. The report of the committee was received and adopted. 

'A temperance resolution offered by the educational deyartment of the 
W. C. T. U. was adopted after the report of the committee on resolutions 
had been received, and then the Assoc. proper adjourned. . 

In the evening an informal reception was given at Mr. F. M. Tracy's 
to the’ many teachers still remaining in the yh capacious parlors 
of the hospitable host were well filled, and all hiy enjoy 
selves. 


MICHIGAN. 
The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. was held 
at Lansing, Dec. 29 and 30, and was in every way a success, 
about three hundred teachers being present. 


Prest. George’s annual address on “‘ The Citizen of the World” met 
with hearty applause. His predictions that America would prove, in the 
future, the center of the trade and civilization of the world, and the Eng- 
lish the universal language, were based on the best obtainable statistics, 
and, all American know, or hope, quite correct. 

Prof. P. A. Latta, of Allegan, followed with a paper on “ Various Re- 
lations Sustained by the County Board,” and T. C. Garner a paper on 


Cooter addressed the Assoc. u 
the tepic, ~ School : their Responsibilities to the pespee and t 

Duties to the Schools.” An exchange says that if all ool ns 
would read it, no selfish, ignorant, ambitious man, with a axe to 
btain a position which would enable him to accomplish 


Miss E. J. Coleman’s (Kalamazoo) paper on “ A Year's Experience in a 
Departmental Graded School " was Svidently well reciated, and led 
to an interesting Gee, in by Z. C. 

Creek, and A. Fallon of C A 
President George, C. B. Thomas, Ww; 
Church, Greenville; J. F. Jordan, Buchanan; 

The Assoc. was undecided as to the system described, and a committee 
of three was appointed to visit the Kalamazoo schools and report at the 
next annual meeting. 

The exercises of the first day closed with an able lecture by Rev. A. T. 
Pierson, of Detroit, on “‘ The Genius of Industry.’ The speaker con- 
tended that while no genius ever made a oes | mark on the world’s his- 
tory without industry, many a man had achi eminence with no genius 
save that of industry. 

Srconpd Day. 


On the second day, Prof. C. K. Adams delivered an 
ontiag lecture on the “‘ Educational System of Germany,” whi 
tened to by a large audience. 

Jas. F. Jordan then followed with a on “Our Street Gamins, 

which he advocated a compulsory school law, the prohibition of the 
sale of tobacco to minors, and the suppression of such literature as the 
nickel and dime novels which adornj(?) the counters of the newsdealers. 
Unfortunateiy, all compulsory laws fail where public opinion does not 
su them. The matter was discussed by J. M. B. Sill of Detroit, 
Supt. Gower of the Reform School, and Messrs. Larston of Jackson, 
Nichols of Ann Arbor, and Church of Greenville. 

About one hundred and seventy-five reform-school boys were in attend- 
ance at the morning session, and returned to the school in a body, march- 


inter- 
was lis- 


n the afternoon, Chas. Kelsey, of Marquette, read an paper 
on “ School Hygiene,” which led to a general discussion. He was 


followed by T. UC. Abbott, on “ Industrial Rdseation.” 

The reports of committees betas in order, the usual resolutions were 
reported and adopted, and the following officers elected for the ensuing 
year: Prest., W. J. Beal; Vice-Prests., E. P. Church and E. B. Fair- 
tield; Sec., David Howell; Treas., H. R. Goss; Ex. Com.—Supt. 


, Prof. E. J. M 

Hy Miss Kate L. Sprague 
KANSAS. 


The State Teachers’ Assoc. held at Topeka, Dec. 27, 28, and 
20, 1881, was the largest, most enthusiastic, and most profit- 
able meeting in the history of the organization. Four hun- 
dred teachers, from all parts of the State, were in attendance, 
and Representatives’ Hall, in which the sessions were held, 
was filled to overflowing. Dr. Bishop, of Selina, presided with 
grace and dignity. 

Tuesday evening was devoted to the annual address and a social reunion. On 


them- | ‘Ty 


of th educati The following are the leading pa read: 

Meetings,” ty Sept. D. C. Tillotson, Topeka; n Havcational 

Platform, by R. C. Story, Supt. Cowley Co.; “* Life and rae . Prof. L. A 
” Miss L , Topeka H School; ‘‘ The Id eacher, 

Prot E. Miller, State Universi 3 rhe Relation of Punishment to the Devel 

opment of Individual Responsibility,” by Supt. F. A. Fitzpatrick, of Leaven- 

Thursday there were Fitzpatrick, Salina,—“ The Relations of 


by Supt ation 
School: Citi ip”’; State Supt. S ,—** Courses of Study in Coun- 
try Schools and J. Re Bickerdyke, “a unker Hill,—‘* Temperance in the 


Public Schools. These papers were all practical and timely. et : 

"The Association is now permanently located in Topeka, where it will meet in 
the holiday vacation of each year. The officers elected for the coming year are : 
Prest., George T. Fairchild, Manhattan; Vice-Prest., O. E. Olin, Augusta; 
Sec., H. C. Ford, 


Humboldt ; Treas. H. F. Ellis, Ottawa. 

Supt. Stanley, of the Lawrence Schools, has just made his term-report to the 
City Board of Education. This report shows the number of teachers, 24; total 
enrollment, 1816; days absence, 4608; and cases of tardiness, 762. In all these 
items the record compares favorably with other years. 

Prast. Saunt of Baker University, reports an enrollment of 189 students 
during the term. PL 

“The State Board of Education, at a recent meeting, commissioned a number 
of the best teachers of the State as conductors and instructors in the county 
normal institutes. These institutes are held in the different counties in the 
are usually of four weeks’ duration, and are attended 

from five to six tho’ t They do not, they cannot supply the lack 
of normal schools, but they do bring the common schools up to a much higher 
plane than they could occupy were it not for these annual normal institutes. 

Laurence, Jan., 1882. A. S. O. 


months of July and Augus' 


INDIANA. 
The State Teachers’ Assoc. met at Indianapolis, Dec. 27, 28, 
and 29, 1881. 


The regular session opened with an admirably condensed paper on the ‘* Man- 
agement of Bay Boys,” by Prof. T. J. Charlton, of the State Reform School. 
He expressed the opinion that almost all criminals commenced their career with 


-| truancy, and suggested that benevolent societies, instead of allowing little boys 
“|and girls to spend the day and part of the night in stealing coal from cars (as 


many do in large cities), to send to such family sufficient coal on condition that 
the children go to school. Further, let the school boards place in the hands of 
city and county superintendents sufficient books to be loaned to indigent pupils, 
always remembering that it is to the interest of every citizen that these 
neglected children be cared for. The paper was discussed by J. W. McBrown, 
of Covington, and H. S. McRae, of Muncie. 

Miss Isabel King, of Indianapolis, read in a very pleasing manner a paper on 
“* Work,” which was discussed by Prest. G. P. Brown, L. H. Jones, and W. A, 
Bell. 

In the afternoon Hon. B.C. Hobbs delivered a very interesting address on 
“ School-Keeping in the Primitive Days of Indiana.”’ In the early days teach- 
ing in Indiana was by ‘‘ adventurers’ from the East. Everything was taught in 
a hurry,—writing and grammar were guaranteed to be taughtin a month; and it 
was wonderful how much was learned in that way. By concert recitations in 
geography classes, that were founded by teachers whe traveled over the State, a 
grand thing was done for Indiana, and a very general knowledge of that subject 
was imparted, as it could not have been in any other way. It was, however, 
when the py ge teachers and those who professed a knowledge of the 
* ologies,” that the term “ professor ”’ first sprung up, and he was not quite sure 
that the use of the term had quite passed away even in the present day. 

Dr. R. T. Brown said he was the first school examiner under the first schoo! law of 
Indi and during the seven years he held that office not a single woman offered 
herself for examination as a teacher. The character of the audience to-day 
showed what advance had been my the women of this State since that date. 
Prof. S. K. Hoshowe and Dr. Irwin, of Fort Wayne, closed the discussion with 
interesting reminiscences. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of Boston, presented the subject of “ Public Schools and 
Temperance.” She suggested that the only institution that can mould public 
opinion is that which trains the children,— the public schools. Side by side with 
our children, the children of the foreign-born populations sit and learn the les- 
sons that will influence their future life. It is through this medium that many 
habits now regarded as pernicious have been changed within the past quarter of 
a =. school teacher has the children of all nationalities under his con- 
trol, and the public school is the only medium through which the children can be 
reached before appetite has gained the sway and the habits of their life have 
been formed. A few remarks by L. H. Jones and a brief address by Mrs. Z. G. 
Wallace closed the session. 

‘Ihe address on Wednesday evening was delivered by Hon. D. F. De Wolf, 


of Ohio. 
Thursday's was equally interesting, but will allow of our 
naming the Dales end their varied topics. Eli T. Brown, of Terre Haute, 


pone on ** ool and Skill”; Walter R. Houghton, on “The Union of Our 
blic School Systems ”’; and J; J. Mills, Indianapolis, on “ Conscience 
Training in the Public Schools.” The discussion that followed each paper 
evidenced the widespread interest in the topics assigned. Prest. Jacobs deserves 
great credit for the success of the meeting, and his executive abllity will long be 


Wednesday there were papers and discussions on subjects of vital importance to 


remembered with pleasure by the members in attendance. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The State Teachers’ Assoc. of Mississippi met at Jackson, 
Dec. 27 and 28, S. D. Lee presiding. The attendance was not 
large, there being only about forty present The representa- 
tion, however, was well distributed, and included some of the 
best educators of the State. According to the report of the 
executive committee, the following was the order of business: 


1. State Aid for Female Education. 2. School Discipline. 3. Teachers’ In- 
stitutes. 4. Graded Schools, 5. Normal Schools. 6. School Law. 7. Import- 
ance of Instruction in Literature in the Higher Schools. 8. Agricultural 
Schools. 9. How Preparatory Education Affects Higher Education. 10. Schooy 
Supervision and County Superintendency. 11+ School Examinations,—their 
Character and Value. 12. System in its Effect on School Work. 13. It is the 
Duty of the State to see First that its Common Schools are Properly Supported. 

That it was a “‘live” meeting may be gathered from the rule adopted, that 
each member was limited to five minutes in his first speech and two minutes in 
his closing remarks; and that no one be allowed more than two 8 hes on any 
one subject ; and that in no case shall any one be allowed longer time than spec- 


ified except by the consent of the Association. hy 

Dering the eensien the following papers were read: ‘*On Reading,” by Dr. 
Roudebush; ‘Science of Education,” by Prof. Long ; ‘* School Discipline, 
Prof. Barrow; ‘ Graded Schools,” by Prof. C. H. Otken ; “ Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes,” y Prof. Rainwater; ** Origin, Growth, and Im rtance of Normal 
Schools,” by Mrs, W. Hillman; and “Common Schools, Dr. Hillman. 

At the close of the meeting the election of officers for the ensuing year took 

lace, and resulted as follows: Pres., Dr. W. Hillman; Vice-Prests.—E. M. 
a E. D. Miller, W. H. McGruder, W. B. Bingham, and W. H. Ker; 
Sec., S. L. Cockroft; Treas., R. K. Jayne; Ex. Com.—Gen. J. A. Smith, Dr. 
W. S. Webb, and Prof. L. T. Fitzhugh. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IowA.—Quite an important point of law was settled at the 
last term of the circuit court at Keokuk, which is of interest 
to all county supts. in the State. Mr. M. H. Frame, a teacher 
of Lee Co., recently had his certificate revoked by the Co. 
Supt., and within the thirty days allowed by law, had appealed 
the case to the State Supt. During the pendency of this ap- 
peal, one of the citizens of the district opnted to Judge Jeffries 
of the circuit court asking for a writ of injunction agence | 
the Board from hiring Mr. Frame as teacher, on the groun 
that his certificate had been revoked, and he was without the 
required certificate. The court promptly, and we think very 
properly, ruled that during an appeal the case should remain 
in statu quo, and the teacher should be permitted to teach as 
if no revocation had taken place, 


has erected a public-school 
building, furnished in modern style, at a cost of $5,000, and has 
a graded school of four departments. How sadly the white 

pulation stood in need of free school advantages can be seen 
i the fact that, at the last census, the illiterate white chil- 
dren exceeded those of the colored population. 

Charlotte, the Atlanta of the State, has also wheeled into 
line on supporting the schools by taxation. When the question 
of local taxation for school purposes was submitted to vote, the 
opponents, as a rule, did not attend the election. Afterward 

ey sought to restrain the friends of popular education from 
carrying their pur into effect, through an injunction of 
the civil court. he good work was long delayed, but now 
has gone into effect, and the necessary buildings will be erected. 

Newton Classical School, under the management of Revs. 
Clapp and Foil, is considering the project of attaching a reg- 
ular norma! department. 

Hickory, one of the most thriving business towns in western 
North Carolina, has raised $5,000 toward establishing a female 
college, which shall sustain the same relation to male colleges 
in this State as Wellesley and Smith do to male colleges in 
New England. Rev. A. 5S. Vaughan is at the head of this en- 
terprise. He contemplates going north to secure the neces- 
sary funds to complete the project. 


ILLINOIS.—Monmouth schools are almost entirely in charge of ladies 
Mr. Parkinson, of the South ward, being a lone representative of his sex. 
Miss Maggie L. Wiley has the West ward, Miss E. B. Leighty the East, 
and Miss M. A. Sterrett took the North Ward Nov. (1, in place of Mr. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

HaGAk is a good man, but Hazen is a bet- 
ter for the purpose it was used in a publisher’s 
note of Dec. 20. M. W. Hazen is the gentle- 
man who conducted the general agency of D. 
Appleton & Co.’s works in New England, and 
his present business with Mr. Alden is the 
publication and sale of popular subscription- 
books. His works praise him better than we 


possibly can. 


IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
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American School Mottoes. 
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Teachers pronounce them the best Mottoes published. 
The set consists of twelve cards, 8 x 14 in. in size, printed 
on both sides. Best Railroad board ; colors, salmon and 
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Miller, resigned. The ~y | schools were closed twice, last fall, to attend 
the funeral of prominent friends of education; viz., Judge Elias Willets 
and Rev. R. C. Mathews, D.D. 

We have already mentioned the experiments of Profs. Webber and 
Scovel at the State Univ., Champaign, upon the manufacture of sugar 
syrup and glucose from sorghum. They report that the results obtained 

ow that sugar may be made in our State, and that its manufacture on a 
large scale would be highly remunerative. 

Supt. Trainer, of Macon, enjoys a joke. He recently received an appli- 
cant for a marriage license. He asked what"grade he wanted. Find & 
the applicant did not know, Mr. T. asked him where he was from, an 
learned that he “lived up north here,” and was about to marry a widow. 
The kind Supt. assured the candidate for matrimony that only first grade 
could be had at that office, but he could be accommodated at the county 
clerk’s office. The clerk was soon afterward puzzled by a request for a 
second-grade marriage license. 

Supt. Gastman, of Decatur, closed the school-year by sending to each 
teacher a beautiful Christmas card. Matrimonial and other engagements 
caused some vacancies in Mr, G.’s teaching-force at the holiday vacation. 

The faculty of the State Univ. at Champaign have renewed the warfare 
on secret college societies. After Jan.1, no one belonging to a college 
fraternity need appl for admission. 

Cairo High School expects to graduate nine young ladies the coming 
year. The Bulletin he gee the scarcity of pore in the school. 

Bement High School is still increasing ite library. The last addition 
was a contribution of $20 from an entertainment by the school literary 
societies. 

The pupils of the public school at Richmond are parehosies books for 
the school by giving public entertainments. Tiskilwa High School re- 
ports the same kind of work. 

Prof, 8. H. Whiting, of Peoria, has been quite sick lately. We always 
look for him at the State Assocs. When Peoria su rs reélected 
Supt. Pillsbury, they extended his year’s work to 310 days. 

And now we see it stated that Miss Raymond, of Bloomington, will 
come up ;for nomination by the next Republican convention for State 


Supt. ext! 

‘The new school wey at Moline will be furnished with electric bells. 

Principal Deming, of Gilman, has recently had the honor of being ac- 
quitted on charge of assault and battery, preferred against him for pun- 
ishing a boy. The board have since raised his salary. 

Danville High School has two literary societies, andthe members pub- 
lish a paper called the High School Review. 

The Soc. for Political Education genes en for distribution some very 
useful tracts. If we mistake not, this society will find a large member- 
ship among the schools. An auxiliary society bas been organized at 
Normal, and Dr. Bateman, in a recent lecture.to Knox Coll., urges that 
young men should be especially educated in this direction. 


MINNESOTA.—Tbere have been enrolled in the public schools of Red 
Wing, during the present term, 1050 pupils. The “ ungraded school” is 
in a flourishing condition, and is doing a good work. 

The first number of the Minnesota Educational Journal has been issued. 

Supt. C. W. Smith, in speaking of the grade of studies in the district 
schools of Hennepin county, points with pride to the following facts: A 
year ago, two of the pupils attending school in district No. 8, at Richfield, 
entered the sub-freshman class ot the university without further prepara- 
tion. On Saturday, Dec. 10, 1881, five more of the pupils in the same 
district were examined for admission to the same institution. 


New York. — Chautauqua, 1882.—C. S. L. (Chautauqua 
School of Languages) begins Saturday, July 8, and closes 
Thursday, August 17. C. T. R. ae. Teachers’ 
Retreat), ins Saturday, July 8, and closes Friday, July 28, 
C. F. M. L (Chautauqua Foreign Missionary Institute) be- 
gins Saturday, July 29, and closes Thursday, Aug. 3. Grand 
annual opening Saturday, July 29. Address Dr. J. H. Vin- 
cent, Vineland, N. J. 

School Comr. Londam, of Queens Co., has fine compliments 
of his teachers. Read them: It is conceded by institute con- 
ductors and others that no commissioner-district in the State 
has a corps of teachers who, in point of experience, culture, 
and executive ability, outrank those of the first district of 
Queens Co., all of which I believe to be true. They have had 
an average experience of seven years, and of the 106 in the 
district, 17 are normal graduates, and all but 21 of the others 
have been educated at high schools, academies, or colleges. 
Most teachers are doing good work, some of them excellent 
work; and nearly all,—realizing that perfection has not been 
attained by any one, — evince an earnest desire to improve by 
soliciting advice and examining new methods; and four-fifths 
of them take and read teachers’ journals. But there are a few 
who have not yet awakened to the fact that true teaching re- 
quires unceasing investigation and poner on the part of the 
teacher, as well as that of the pupil. In their case, however, 
there is hope, for they are mostly young, and can be made to 
realize that they are not yet established in business. 


Outo.—The State Bd. of Examiners, with 30 applicants, 4 of 
whom were ladies, have concluded their work, The results 
of the examination will not be made known for several weeks. 

Rev. I. W. Andrews, president of Marietta Coll.; J. W. 
Dowd, Supt. of Schools, Toledo; H. W. Lehr, and R. W. 
Stevenson, Supt. of Schools, Columbus, the Com. on Legisla- 
tion from the State Teachers’ Assoc., have decided to urge the 
adoption of the township system. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Co. Supt. of Clarion Co. uses an ex- 
cellent blank for a report of the schools of his county. The 
following items are noted in his visits, and are marked on a 
scale of 100: 

Houses. — General condition; Ventilation; Furniture; Ap- 
paratus; Out-buildings. 

Grounds.—Extent; Condition; Fence; How held. Improve- 
ments since last visit. 

Teachers, — Neatness; Order; Interest; Manners; Methods 
of teaching; Teaching power. General impression. 

Pupils.—Number enrolled ; Number present ; Attention ; 
Recitations; Interest; Neatness; Politeness; Conduct; Prog- 
ress; Examination. General impression. 


THE LOOKER-ON. 


— School-children have a never-failing grievance in the 
alleged partiality of their teacher toward certain members of 
the school, and their coldness and indifference toward others. 
It is not worth while to attempt to escape the suspicion of par- 
tiality. To do so would be impossible with the child-mind, 
constituted as itis. No matter how fair and judicious a teacher 
may be, the heinous charge, ‘‘ She has her pets,” will be pre- 
ferred against her, and the more she tries to avoid it the more 
liable she is to give apparent grounds for the suspicion. An 
independent course, and a free acknowledgment that her re- 
gard toward certain of her pupils is unequally distributed and 
yet justly bestowed, are the best policy on the part of the 
teacher. There is no no use in trying to convince children or 
their parents that teachers are impartial, and indeed it is just 
as well that such is the case, for perfect impartiality would in- 
dicate want of interest, lack of zeal, if not total indifference to 
the success of individual pupils. It is bad enough to act toward 


children as if they were so many ten-pins to be bowled off the 
alley of the grade; it would be worse if teachers felt so. Let 
teachers, then, rejoice in, rather than deprecate the charge of 
being partial; taking care, however, to couple their plea of 
guilty to the soft im hment with the declaration that their 
avor is bestowed where it is deserved. 


— A great many classes are delighted that the nondescript 
now on trial for his worthless life at Washington can in no 
wise be connected with them. The Catholics rejoice that he 
was never a Catholic. If he had been, a large number of good 
people would refuse to be persuaded that the assassination was 
not planned in Rome, and executed at the command of Leo 
XIIL., or the General of the Jesuits. The foreigners of all 
nationalities are happy in the thought that he is by genealogy 
an American of long standing. Perhaps some native Amer- 
icans console themselves with the fact that his name sounds 
Frenchy. The lovers of the alleged fragrant weed are glad 
that he was not addicted to their pet vice; and the devotees of 
Bacchus were pleased to learn that he was none of them, but 
a zealous advocate of teetotalism. The teaching profession 
has occasion to rejoice that he never was a member of that 
arch fraternity. Doubtless he would have been a teacher if he 
had been qualified to pass the examination. -But he passed 
the examination for admission to the bar. It appears that 
Charles H. Reed, when States attorney in Chicago, propounded 


to Guiteau three questions, two of which he answered, which 
remarkable performance entitled him to pass. What the three 
questions were has not transpired, but, after giving the matter 
careful consideration, your ‘‘ Looker-on”’ ventures to affirm 
that they were as follows: (1) Where was the universe before 
it was created? (2) Whatisthe colorof the moon? (3) How 
would you beat a landlady out of a board-bill ? 


— A good share of a teacher’s troubles are of her own mak- 
ing. There are teachers who never tire of trailing a Donny- 
brook-fair coat-tail for children and parents to tread on. By 
this means the belligerent teachers provoke a row, and the 


ablest of them conquer a peace, but only at the expense of 
driving several pupils out of school who, with considerate 
treatment, might be permitted to acquire an education. One 
of these energetic teachers, upon receiving a new division of 
pupils by an upward movement in the school, sent to the office 
of your “ Looker-on ”’ for some school note-head. In the gen- 
erosity of his heart he sent her twelve sheets, which she fired 
off in one broadside at as many parents, after loading them to 
the muzzle with complaints and threats in regard to their chil- 
dren, Some of the parents replied in kind, and the pale air of 
that school-room has been streaked with botheration since the 
occurrence of the epistolary explosion. What would have 
been the consequences if your ‘‘ Looker-on”’ had sent his ami- 
able assistant sixty sheets of note-head, or one for each of her 


pupils, he does not dare to imagine. A principal would act in 
an inquisitorial manner if he should insist upon examining all 
notes sent by teachers to the parents of their pupils, and yet 
such a course sometimes would seem advisable in order that 
teachers may be saved from the consequences of their impa- 
tience and discretion. 


— When an editorial writer on the daily press has exhausted 
his fund of original ideas and knows not where to borrow, he 
turns him to the subject of ‘‘Our System of Public Educa- 
tion,’’ especially if his early advantages were limited, and more 
especially if he never taught school. As might be expected, 
he discovers immediately that all modern methods of teaching 
are based on a false conception of the child’s mind, upon a 
false philosophy of mental development, and upon a faulty 
theory of the manner in which such development should be 
secured. In a word, everything about and in a modern school- 
room is unnatural. The stillness is unnatural; the erect posi- 
tion of the children is unnatural; the constant attention of 
the pupils to their work is unnatural; the children themselves 
are unnatural; the freedom of the desks from the incisions of 
jack-knives is unnatural; the whiteness of the walls, the pic- 
tures hanging thereon, and the absence of a switch or rawhide 
are all unnatural; and, as a matter of course, the teacher is 
the most unnatural object in the room. All is unnatural ac- 
cording to such criticism; but whether it is preternatural, su- 
pernatural, or artificial, the critics fail to state. They assure 
us, however, that the way to be natural is to teach from ob- 
jects. One of these philosophers recently remarked that, 
** since illustrating by means of pictures of eagles, ships, and 
shot-towers was found so satisfactory, it must needs be effica- 
cious and philosophical to teach by the use of the objects 
themselves.”” Just so. No well-regulated school should be 
without a stock of eagles, ships, and shot-towers, for the in- 
struction of its pupils. But why not have tigers, lions, and 
baby-elephants to keep the eagles gompany? And, indeed, it 
is not for shot-towers, but for grain-elevators, packing-houses, 
and lumber-yards that our primary schools are suffering. And 
how can children be expected to know anything of the agricul- 
tural resources of the country unless the school keeps on hand 
an assortment of raspberry-patches, cranberry-swamps, and 
sugar-plantations ? Would you offer a child candy before you 
brought a glucose-mill into the school-room ? and how could 
you have the face to let him warm his fingers and toes at the 


fire until you had revealed to him the origin and source of the 
supply of coal by bringing to him a coal-mine to look at? Even 
then his education will be incomplete without——hut what is 
the use of specifying? O brethren and sistern, in whatever 
we do, let’s be natural! 
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IMPROVEMENT HAS BEEN WONDERFUL.” 
—A gentleman makes the following report of 
his wife’s case : ‘‘ Mrs. J ’s improvement 
has been wonderful since she commenced taking 
the Oxygen Treatment. Her digestion and ap- 
petite are good, and her strength very much 
restored ; so much so that she has for the past 
month been going down a flight of steps to the 
dining-room to her meals, and she seemed re- 


vitalized and brighter and more cheerful than I 
have seen her for years. Our Treatise on Com- 
pound Oxygen, containing large reports of 
cases and full information, sent free. Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


At the meeting of the Mass. Teachers’ As- 
sociation, held in Boston recently, the “ Best 
Inkwell”’ attracted much attention. Teach- 
ers who have used it expressed their entire ap- 
probation and satisfaction, and many others, 
after examination, stated their purpose to se- 


cure its adoption in theif schools. It is in- 
dorsed by many distinguished educators, in- 
cluding superintendents of schools in our prin- 
cipal cities, and we recommend it to our read- 
ers with entire confidence. For samples, tes- 
timonials, etc., address A. D. Albee, General 
Agent, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WueEwn the skin is parched and freckled by 
strong northwest winds, and the face becomes 
dry and scaly, it can be restored to smoothness 


and good color by Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure. A 
perfect remedy for troublesome itching and 
vexatious pimples. 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the 
Duplex Series of Copy Books, announced by 
J. W. C. Gilman & Co., 14 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, in our present issue. This new de- 
parture in school copy-books has been approved 
by many of the leading educators of the coun- 
try. The new features of the system are ad- 
mirably presented in a circular, which will be 
sent to any of our readers on application, by Mr. 
Gilman. This firm publish, for primary in- 
struction, the Half-Dime Copy-Book, the cheap- 
est copy-book ever issued; the Duntonian Pri- 
mary Practice Papers; Hand Blackboard ; Trac- 
ing Copy-Books (copies and paper in comple- 


mental colors to save the eyes); and the Com- 
mon School Course, composed of the Writing 
Primer and three duplex books, namely, A, B, 
C, each containing the copies of two numbers, 
and the three embracing the course of copies 
of six books of the old style. To these are 
added supplementary books of practice, ladies 
and gentiemen’s business and social forms, 
alphabets, etc., sufficient for any desired clas- 
sification. Taken altogether, it is one of the 
most complete and comprehensive courses of 
copies published. 


Copies of the History of the Mass. Teach- 
ers’ Association, noticed in Tue JouRNAL of 
last week, prepared by D. B. Hagar, Esq., prin- 
cipal Salem State Normal School, can be ob- 
tained by sending 33 cents to the treasurer, 
Alfred Bunker, Esq., Boston Highlands, Mass. 


A. L. Bancrort & Co., 721 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., have prepared sets of Cards 
containing words and beautiful pictures for 
use in primary teaching. Each package con- 


tains fifteen cards, and they will be sent by 
mail to Eastern teachers for 15 cents per set ; 
regular retail price, 20 cents. 


In writing, it is well to remember the rule 
that the up-strokes should be curves and the 


down-strokes straight. The Esterbrook 
Will be found adapted for either operation. 


A CARD. 


During the next six months there will be a 
large number of people out of emp!oyment on 
account of the drought; in some parts of the 
country there is a good deal of suffering. 
There are plenty of men and women in this 
country who, if some friend would put them 
in the way of earning two or three hundred 
dollars during the winter months, would be 
grateful for a life-time. A large manufactur- 
ing company in New York is now prepared to 
start persons of either sex in a new business. 
The business is honorable and legitimate (no 
peddling or book-canvassing), $50 per month 
and expenses paid. So, if you are out of em- 
ployment, send your name and address at once 
to the Wallace Co., 60 Warren St., New York. 


The Household and Farm in its issue of Oc- 
tober says: ‘‘ The offer made by this company 
(who are one of the most reliable in this city) 
is the best ever made to the unemployed.” 
The Wallace Co. makes a special offer to read- 
ers of this paper who will write them at once, 
and who can give good references, [tf 


Writing shows well on Swasey’s Black- 
boards. It makes the school-room look more 
business-like to see the blackboards well cov- 
ered with written exercises and examples at 
the close of the daily session; it shows that 
something has been accomplished in that 
school during the day, and the teachers and 
scholars can go home well satisfied with their 


day’s work. Swasey’s Blackboards are well- 
adapted for such work. Send to J. A. Swasey, 
21 Brattle street, Boston. 


HABITUAL CosTiveENEss is the bane of 
nearly every American woman. Every woman 
owes it to herself and to her family to use that 
celebrated medicine, Kidney-Wort. It is the 


sure remedy for constipation, and for all dis- 
eases of the kidneys and liver. ‘Try it now, 
either dry or liquid.— News and Courier. 


PARTIES intending to visit Europe the com- 
ing season will be interested in the announce- 


ment in another column of Dr. E. Tourjée’s 
fifth tour. 


HEALTH, hope, and happiness are restored 
by the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 


Compound. It is a positive cure for all those 
diseases from which women suffer so much. 
Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western 
Avenue, Mass., for pamphlets, 


ROLLED Gold, Solid, 18-karat Jewelry : most 
beautiful goods. No such offer has ever been 


made by any other reliable firm. Only $1.00, 
Read advertisement of G. W. Pettibone & Co., 
in this issue. 


CEPHALINE is superior to alcohol or acid 
phosphates for nourishing the brain and nerves. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address <A. 8. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
298.22 (P) New York City. 


ks i e atthe price of one. Writing always near . Affords 
DUP LEX Hay Ban | support for the hand. No stumbling on lower edge of book. Cir- 


Copy-Book. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 

That guarantees good 
Every day work and 
Years of service. 


Every Estey Organ 
Sold is made 
Throughout with 
Equai fidelity, and 
Vields unrivated tones, 


f 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ESTEY ORGAN 


General Managers ESTEY ORGANS, 608 WASHINGTON STREET 
HAINES UPRIGHT PIANOS 
Jor New England, MAZELTON PIANOS. [347 22) BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Pubishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


«@™ Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms. 303 zz 


-_-W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Sadler’s Counting-HOUSe Arithmetic, Price, The most complete trontine of the 
kind ever published. This work has received the unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 


leading Commercial Colleges. Renemnetion-conies with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two thirds 
of the price. Circulars of this and other valuable Text-books sent on application. 339 tf 


The Mutual Provident Association, 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


HON. THOS. W. BICKNELL, President. 


INSURES ALL GOOD RISKS AT ONE-THIRD 
= THE USUAL RATES. Agents Wanted. 


Send to GEORGE 8. CHASE, General Agent, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas., for full particulars. = 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Higher Education of Women. El ocutionist’s Annual, No. 9. 


Seven Distinct egiate Stady. . THE ANNUAL, as a serial, has been established to 
Courses of Coll . vis: supply the constant demand for afresh, cheap book of 

The General College Course, SELEOTIONS, DIALOGUES, TABLEAUX, &c. 

The Scientific Course. 


No, 9 contains 200 large 12mo pages, on heavy, 
The Pive Years’ Musical Course. strong paper, in clear, open teeed Gee easy to read 
Pour 


and comprises pieces suitable for t lidays, Schoo 

jal Courses for Honors in Clas- | Exhibitions, Teecume and Literar Locieties. Anniver- 

sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, | saries, Church and Sunday-School Gatherings, Educa- 
and the Sciences. tional, Temperance and Political Meetings, and a large, 


varied list of selections for Public and Professional En- 


Teachers’ Course for those only who have tertainments; and, asa Supplemen Reading-Book, 

been Teachers. . a esp ally adapted to the Higher Classes in Schools 
olleges. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) | Paper Baition d, 35 cents ,» 75 cents ; 


post ; 

Green and Gold, Holiday Edition, $1.00. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOOQUTION & ORATORY, 

1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ADA L. HOWARD, President, 


We » Mass. 
340 m 


RAM ORCUTT, Manager. | postpaid. PATTEN & WADE, 49 Barclay St., N.Y. [ 


176 as 
SUPPLIED with Teacher 
e New-England Bureau Choice Poetical Selections for Au 
S HOOL of Education, fs Hawley &t. 3 00 Albums, neatly bound; 250 spicy Motto 
: ‘ Boston, Mass. Write for a Verses, and 25 popular Songs,—all for ea] 


We have advantages as Seedsmen of which we wish to tell the pitblic. Thirty years experience as PRACTICAL 


MARKET GARDENERS AND FLORISTS, gives us such knowledge as fo enable us to 


udge not only what are 


the best kinds for Fruit, Flower or Pictsele crops (whether for Private or Commercial Gardenias). but also to thor- 


oughly test the quality of all Seeds anc 


ants. Our Greenhouses and Frames in Jersey City, are the largest in 


merica, covering upwards of four acres, solid in glass, employing an average of seventy men throughout the year 


FREE ON&CO 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


| 
| | 
| 
— | — 
| 
| 
| ants 


ED UCATION. 


1g 


ympathize with Woman. 


LYDIA E. PiNKHAM’S 
"VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure | 
laints and Weaknesses 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, andthe consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous h there is checked very speedily by ite use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 


on. 
a feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system, 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE OOM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
inthe form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper, 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER They cure constipation, biliousness 
and torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per box. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


QEND FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
214 16 Hawley St., 


PEARLS OF THO U0 GHT. 


— Books are all very ry well; but when a girl 
tells me she prefers reading ’@ book to talking 
to a man, I always set her down as menda- 
cious, or else a little simple. — Robert Grant. 


— Are your ears deaf with praises, you blessed 
dead of heaven, 
And your eyes biind with glory that you 
cannot see our pain ? 
If you saw,-if you heard, you would weep, 
among the angels, 
And the praises and the glory would be for 
youin vain. — Louise C Moulton. 


— Time never works; it eats, and under- 
mines, and rots, and rusts, and destroys. But 
it never works. It only gives us an opportu- 
nity to work. — Lgman Abbott. 


— Her mouth is a 
No doubt, as the poet sings ; 
But within her lips, the petals, 
Lurks a cruel bee, that stings. 
— W. D. Howells, 


— In many eyes success isacrime. ‘‘I don’t 
like you,’’ said the snow-flake to the snow-bird. 
‘““Why?” said the snow-bird. Because,” 
said the snow-flake, “‘ you are going up and I 
am going down.’’ — Talmage. 


— Science has followed always in the steps of 
religion, and not the reverse; and that civiliza- 
tion which joined Greeks, Romans, Goths, 
Vandals, Franks, and Saxons in a common 

civilization, derived its cohesive power from 
the life of Him whose idea it was that love to 
man was another form of love to God. 
— Why must the clearer vision, 
The wisdom of Life’s late hour, 
Come, as in Fate’s derision, 
When the hand has lost its power ? 
—E. C. Stedman. 


— There are two things for live men and 
women to do: to receive from God, and to give 
out to their fellows. — Mrs. A. T. D. Whitney. 

— He who bears 
Scorn unto labor ever shall be slave; 
But he who finds no dark in labor’s night, 
He shall be king; and the bright crown he wears 
Will shine with stars above the sluggard’s 
grave. — Annie Fields. 


— Every woman could see that her neighbor 
was like unto Aphrite or Adhowdee, but could 
not see the same likeness in herself; and she 

thought within herself: Behold she hath this 
evil spirit, and therefore I have it not, and I 
am glorified in her calamity.—R. @. White. 

— ‘‘ Father, I would go to heaven ; which 
road shall I take ?”’ 

Daughter, take the road through the world, 
for every mile-stone is a cross,”’ 

— M, E. W. Sherwood. 


A SENSATION 


Has often been made by the Searery of some new 


the test like Dr. 


thing, but nothing has ever stood 
their popu- 


Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills; 
larity and sale is unprecedented. 

Lam supply a need long felt, and must jbecome a 
household remedy. Just think,—to be cured ina few 
weeks of these terrible nervous troubles — — 
suffering from Sick Headache, Neuralgia, and Dys- 
pepsia, andthe nervous system put in a natural and 
healthy condition, the Possibility of Paraly- 
e, Angina Pectoris and sudden death, which is car 

hd 80 many noble men and women in the fall ti e 
of life and usefulness. 

This simple remedy of Extract of Celery Seed and 
Chamomile Flowers, combined in the Soomn' of pills, isa 
boon to humanity. It has saved the lives of thousands 
of nervous, headaching children in our schools and out 
every year. No nervous person or sufferer from Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, or Paralysis will do them- 
selves justice until they try ‘them. 


Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cts. a box. Depot, 106 
North Eutaw St., Baltimore, ‘Ma. By mail, two boxes 
for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address, 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S . 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, : 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, = 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |» 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD, Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treatment. | 
All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 


DB. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Schools, Academies, &c. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


PANNETT TT INSTITUTE. For ‘Young Ladies. 
Gs For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, 


cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. ; 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Registrar 
Schools. Opento both sexes, A’ 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
/ sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 
MOR Y COLLEGE, 

OXFORD, GEORGIA. 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles eastof Atlanta. Its Faculty is a 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 


write for catalogue to the President, ATricus G. 
HAyYGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F, MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCLENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
President, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entran ons, oe 7 and 8, and 
21 and 22, 1881, Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman P1., Boston 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O, THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. — 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent 
Address CuAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ West Lebanon, 
N. H. half the States in the Union. 
. BARLOW, A.M., cipal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL 
¢ For catalogue’ or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 2s 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
T WorRroEsTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext pe thn examination, Thursday, Feb. 9, 1882. 

55 Address E. RUSSELL, Principal. | 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington 8t. te Deacon House 
ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for s classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL 
MINGHAM, Mass. 


The next term will entrance 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 

CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 

for SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
“Teachers ter, 
sending for ogues please 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. 1, vrepeaes for College, Scientific Schools. or 
usiness, 1. ior teachers. 2. ge char- 
acter of 3. Best school bailding. Com 
6. Mi 


appointments. 5. T 
: Fifteen teachers. Apply. 


years’ course. 
7. Elocution. 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals 


ODDARD SEMINAR Y, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zs 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥.D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
Frincipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 ax 


VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bri 
M Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough toeteustion'tt 
ciass or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuoKLYN, A. M. 


W'Sian2e NEWTON English and Classical School, 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W, Newton, Mess, as 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypDEN, A.M. 
TATE SALEM, Mass. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MA&S, 
For Both Sexes. 
ne catalogues, address J. G. SOoTT. 133 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education 


AIDS TEACHERS TO POSITIONS ; 
Supplies Schools and Families with Best Teachers ; 
Gives Parents Information of Schools ; 
And SELLS AND RENTS SCHOOL PROPERTIES, 


Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ts, 
Vick. 


d expenses to 
Augusta, Maine, 


Agents Wanted. 


an all Civil, Military and Politi 


of both Nerth and South America, down to Garfield's 
Administration—the Biographies of over 200 Emi- 
nent Americans—All Great Excitements that ever 
passed over this country—Famous Witchcraft Delusion— 
Anti-Masonry Excitement, 182%6—Webster and 
Great Debate—Millerism—California Gold Fever— 
it Rappi sreat Civil War—Black Frida 
Fiske y-- -SalaryGrab— Weman’s Crusade- 
er Trial—Bank of California Failure—Exposure of Bel- 
ee and His og D. Lee and the Mount- 
ain re—Dr. Tanner’s Fast. It contains 
Inventione—the Modern perme, 1655—the Franklin Stove~ 
e Cast-Iron Plow—Whi ing? 8s Cotton Gin—Steamboat, 
and Phon t Great Financial Panics 
x0 OTHER LIKEIT, gents coin money. 
ress, for circulars, 


HORACE KING, Thompsonville, Conn. 
And 373 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 350d 


GET THE BEST 
Song~-Books for Schools. 


Sterling Gems. callewion of 
Secular Music by THEo. E. PERKINS and H, P. Mary. 


We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per ry 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


EW ERA IN MUSIC. 


The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, 


& 
UNSELD, presents a “ natural method of learn- 
sin 


, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
uired in less than half the usual time. Tt also leads 
> a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 

Practice, 


> It contains a variety of Songs for 
Price, 30 cts 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York, 


CHURCH’S 
Musical Visitor, 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


Every number contains 32 large pages filled with 
Musical Sketches, Original Articles, Criticisms, Poetry, 
Notes, Musical News, and five to ten pages of New 
Music. Every subscriber receives free, the choice of 
10 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES! 


Each premium contains 32 pages of Sheet Music. 
Full particulars and list of con of premiums sent 
on application. 


Subscription, only $1.50 a year. 


Agents Wanted in every Town and City, 
to Crem a liberal commission will be paid, 


Circulars, blanks, etc., supplied free. 
(a Send Stamp for Sample Copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Cincinnati, 0. 


No. 5 Union Square. 


HALL & WHITING, 
Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St. Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited, 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


. Reversible Writing Books, Le , per doz. 1.20 
Reversible Books, 8 mate “ 84 
3. Reversible Drawing Sina 1.80 
4. Manual of Essential Penmanship........... 
5. Pen-that-is-a Pen.” No 1., 2, 

Elastic; No. 3, Ladies’. 
6. Bookkeeping and Business penal... 
is Steps of Bookkeeping (Short Course). 60 


8. Bookkeeping Chart $1.00; Blanks, 15 cts. 
(a Send for full List, and and Introduction Offer. 


LIBERAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Made with Teachers who will act as Agents 
for the Sale of our Books. 


Please send for Catalogue and Terms. 
Correspondence solicited with authors of Juvenile 


Works. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


348-tf eow 20 HAWLEY STEET, Boston, 


oe Ten Conte, bow article. One nt sold 
in two days, ays. 
FREE 2? 583. t. World M’f'g Co. Ne 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


GARFIELD 


Ablest Authorshi Finest Illustrations; 
Lowest Price ning the scenes and incidents 
bis youth ; might of his 

dier ; career as a Statese 
Tragic 
of his Death, Fastest selling Boo 


fit5o t 
NES BROS & CO.. Cincinnatl and Chicano. 


EACHERS, AND OTHERS q 


can make their Hol: 
day vacation profitable by ‘canvassing for any or 
all of our Publications. Our revised Premium List 
articles of t value to Teachers. 
Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT ANDS SHADOW 


valor as a So 
wan; elects tion to the ’and the 


“By Jo hn £ B. 


Important Books for Primary Teachers. 


CILMORE’S PRIMARY SPEAKER. 
By Pror. J. H. Gitmore, Rochester Univ. 


“Tt is absolu vg Bw ‘best collection that has ap- 
.”’—School letin, Syracuse, 
“If you want anything cute or pretty, sweet or 
funny, you can find it here.” —Jowa ‘ormal. 


1 volume. i6mo. Price, 50 cents. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
By Mrs. M. B. C, Stapg, Hd. Good Times. 


Ban tee Primary lone, Com, 
ies or mary ools er, 


1 volume. i6mo. Boards. Price, 50 ots. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 
By M. B. C. SLADE, Author Children’s Hour. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, 
Blackboard Exercises,” ed to scholars in 
Common, Grammar, and High Sehools. 


1 volume. iémo. Boards, Price, 50 cts, 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS & PLAYS, 


By Mrs. Louise 

Prin. Nat. Kindergarten Nor. Inst., W: D.C. 
16mo, Boards. Price, 50 cts. 

*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of price. Address 

S42eowtf HENRY A. YOUNG & (0., Boston Mass. 


every 
For Schools, or Parlor. e latest, best 


this line. Fall — tive cata 


things in 


DENISON, 
CHI04G0, Iu. 


cow tt 70 Metropolitan Block, 


Jan. 12, 1882. 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
= SS | PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING 
Publications of H. W. ELLSWORTH, 21 Park PL, 
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